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AT   THE    GRANGE 


THE    FIRST    EVENING 

ON  naked  field  and  leafless  wood 
The  mist  of  waning  Autumn  stood; 
For  Christmas  time  was  drawing  near, 
With  shortening  days  to  close  the  year. 
Diminished  was  the  feathered  throng, 
And  little  left  of  leaf,  or  song; 
While  Nature  seemed  prepared  to  keep 
The  pulseless  calm  of  Winter  sleep. 


But  yet  about  the  sheltered  Grange, 
Though  altering  with  the  season's  change, 
Some  shrubs  of  bright  perennial  green, 
And  firs,  and  ivy,  touched  the  scene 
With  partial  light  and  colour  still. 
And  half  subdued  the  sense  of  chill 
That  over  all  the  landscape  grew. 
When  Night  her  sable  curtains  drew. 


AT    THE    GRANGE 

If  tokens  of  surrounding  gloom 

Could  penetrate  the  cheerful  room, 

Where  logs  were  glowing,  warm  and  bright^^ 

And  lamps  diffused  a  softened  light; 

Such  shadows  only  served  to  set 

Its  charms  in  happier  contrast  yet, 

And  bid  the  group  it  held  employ 

The  restful  time  in  social  joy. 


In  number,  five  were  they,  who  there 
Had  met,  companionship  to  share. 
The  residents  were  three :  The  Squire 
Of  that  sequestered  spot  and  sire 
Of  two  sweet  sisters,  who  abide 
So  flower-like  at  his  widowed  side : 
One,  of  imperial  form  and  height, 
In  glorious  beauty  dark  to  sight; 
The  younger,  of  a  slenderer  mould, 
Clear-featured  and  with  locks  of  gold. 


Their  guests  were  city  cousins,  fain 
An  interval  of  rest  to  gain  : 
The  senior,  with  connections  wide 
As  commerce  rolls  its  golden  tide; 
His  brother,  studious-minded,  drawn 
To  literature  from  boyhood's  dawn. 
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THE    FIRST    EVENING 

Attracted  by  the  wood-fire's  blaze, 
When,  out  of  doors,  the  deepening  haze 
In  sombrous  grey  had  veiled  the  view; 
The  kindred  five  together  drew, 
With  social  converse,  and  the  charm 
Of  mellow  music,  to  disarm 
The  sullen  season  of  its  might. 
And  flush  the  fleeting  hours  with  light. 


His  elbow-chair  beside  the  fire 

Updrawing,  said  the  genial  Squire, 

"No  need  have  we  to  rove  so  far 

As  famous  Florence  or  Navarre, 

Nor  cross  Atlantic  waves  to  reach 

A  Wayside  Inn  or  Tented  Beach, 

To  learn  how  gathered  friends  can  throw 

On  dullest  hours  a  brightening  glow." 


"True,"  said  the  writer,  with  a  smile, 

*^01d  Chaucer  proved  our  native  isle 

As  capable  of  giving  birth 

To   tales   of   pathos  and   of  mirth, 

As  ever  resting  caravan 

In  turn  recited  at  a  khan, 

Or  Orient  story-teller  drew 

An  eager  crowd  to  hear  anew." 
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The  Merchant  added,  "Every  tale 
Whose  human  interest  cannot  fail, 
Becomes  a  heritage  of  pure 
Enchantment,  destined  to  endure, 
When  couched  in  numbers  that  restore 
The  glamour  and  romance  of  yore. 
Yet  what  ourselves  can  find  to  say, 
No  sumptuous  language  need  convey. 
Our  uncle  here  should  lead  the  way, 
Then  we  will  follow  as  we  may." 


The  Host  replied,   "  If  I  proceed. 
As  you  suggest,  to  take  the  lead. 
To  no  imaginative  height 
Will  my  excursive  mind  invite. 
For  first  attention,  let  me  name 
The  gentle  creatures  we  call  tame; 
In  them, — both  servitors  and  friends, 
Obedience  with  affection  blends. 
The  way  a  noble  horse  behaved, 
And  thus  its  grateful  owner  saved 
From  long  exposure, — death  as  well, 
Most  likely;  I  propose  to  tell." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  FAITHFUL  HORSE 

AT  every  meet  of  horse  and  hound, 
An  ardent  votary  of  the  chase, — 
Young  Bertram  of  the  farm,  was  bound 
To  take  a  leading  place. 

The  gallant  hunter  he  bestrode 

Was  sound  in  wind  and  light  of  limb 

As  ever  youthful  sportsman  rode, 
Bedecked  in  jaunty  trim. 

On  one  occasion,  much  delay 

Took  place  before  the  pack  had  found. 

And  then  the  hunt  was  led  away 
To  unfamiliar  ground. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  the  day, — 
The  short  November  day,  was  spent, 

And  mist  was  gathering,  cool  and  grey, 
As  homeward  Bertram  went. 


A  solitary  horseman  now. 

Who  cantered  back  by  field  and  wood, 
Avoiding  dangerous  dike,  or  bough. 

As  deftly  as  he  could. 
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But  all  his  care  availed  him  naught 
Against  a  luckless  loosened  stone, 

By  which  his  stumbling  steed  was  caught, - 
And  headlong  he  was  thrown. 


He  struck  against  a  pollard  oak, 

By  which  his  skull  was  wellnigh  cleft, 

And  fell,   recoiling  from  the  stroke, 
Of  consciousness  bereft. 


How  long  the  horse  stood  by,  or  what 
It  may  have  done  in  ,hope  to  aid, 

None  saw  in  that  sequestered  spot, — 
An  unfrequented  glade. 


But  at  the  farm,  before  the  lamp 
Was  lighted  in  the  rustic  hall, 

The  startled  inmates  heard  the  stamp 
Of  hoofs, — a  clamorous  call. 


Then  forth  the  younger  brother  fared, 
And  toward  the  stables  turned,  to  lead 

The  horse,  where  long  had  been  prepared 
Its  customarv  feed. 
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V. 

But,  wheeling  round,  it  faced  the  way 
By  which  it  came,  and  bent  to  press 

His  shoulder,  with  a  feeble  neigh 
Of  evident  distress. 


One  meaning  only  could  be  read 
From  this  behaviour;  so  the  boy 

Mounted  at  once,  and  off  it  sped. 
As  with  a  touch  of  joy. 


Thus  he,  content  to  trust  the  steed 
Its  missing  owner  to  regain, 

For  mile  on  mile,  at  furious  speed, 
Was  borne  with  slackened  rein. 


A  long  and  painful  period  passed; 

And  only  glimmering  twilight  showed 
The  prospect,  when  it  stopped  at  last, 

Upon  the  lonely  road. 


Beneath  the  tree  the  farmer  lay, 
His  visage  stained  a  dreadful  red; 

The  lad  leaped  down  in  dire  dismay,- 
He  thought  his  brother  dead. 
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Beside  the  silent  form  he  knelt; 

And  tingled  with  a  hopeful  thrill, 
When,  to  his  great  relief,  he  felt 

The  pulse  was  beating  still. 


He  strove  to  raise  him  up,  in  vain ; 

The  noble  huAter  bent  above. 
Regarding  both   as  if   in   pain 

From  disappointed  love. 


By  happy  chance  there  came  along 
That  unfrequented  track,  a  van, 

Whose  driver  proved  to  be  a  strong 
And  sympathetic   man. 


At  once  the  vehicle  was  stayed, 
Its  cargo  re-arranged  with  care ; 

And  Bertram,  still  unconscious,  laid 
With  due  precaution  there. 


The  lad,  remounted,  led  the  way 
The  generous  carter  should  pursue; 

Till  dimly,  through  the  cloud  of  grey, 
The  farm-house  loomed  in  view. 
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THE   STORY   OF   A   FAITHFUL   HORSE 

Then  on  he  urged  the  gallant  steed, 
To  fetch  the  surgeon,  and  it  flew 

Along  the  road,  as  if  indeed 
Its  errand's  aim  it  knew. 


— The  sufferer,  though  recovering,  weak 
With  languorous  loss ;  for  several  days 

Was  too  enfeebled  yet  to  seek 
To  take  his  wonted  ways. 


Meanwhile  his  steed  appeared  to  pine, 
And  often  from  the  stable-door 

Looked  forth,  as  watching  for  a  sign 
Its  comfort  to  restore. 


And   when   at   last,    with    strength    renewed, 
Afresh  the  farmer  came  in  sight ; 

Its  looks  and  bearing  were  imbued 
With  manifest  delight. 


The  Merchant  said,   "We  all  endorse 
Your  commendation  of  the  horse. 
Arabia,  as  we  know,   can  boast, 
Of  all  on  earth,  those  valued  most: 
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Not  only  as  the  loftiest  breed 
Renowned  for  symmetry  and  speed, 
But  so  affectionate  and  fond 
All  other  quadrupeds  beyond, 
That  in  the  Bedouins'  shifting  homes 
One  of  the  household  it  becomes. 


"An  equally  sagacious  beast 

Is  trained  to  labour  further  east; 

And  while,  in  strength  and  stature,  grand 

Above  all  others  now  on  land; 

Yet  docile,  tractable,  and  true, 

As  any  pet  man  ever  knew. 

Much  in  its  honour  people  tell 

Who  in  those  teeming  countries  dwell, 

Where,  in  the  toil  of  field  and  mart, 

The  glorious  elephant  takes  part." 


"Bring   that    imperial   creature   near. 
In  what  you  give  us  now  to  hear." 
The  Squire  requested.     He  obeyed; 
And  thus  his  ready  answer  made. 
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THE  SENSIBILITY  OF  ELEPHANTS 

AMONG  the  labourers  at  an  Indian  port 
Where  Europeans  constantly  resort, 
Two  elephants  were  kept  to  heave  and  haul 
The  heaviest  burdens  at  their  keeper's  call ; 
Or  in  the  building-yard,  from  off  the  slips, 
Lend  their  vast  strength  to  launch  the  new-built 
ships. 


One  day,  a  massive  hull  of  weighty  wood, 

Firm  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  withstood 

The  headlong  thrusts  the  mighty  creature  plied 

Whose  duty  was  to  push  it  to  the  tide. 

Impatient  in  his  anger  at  delay. 

The  hasty  keeper  shouted,   "Take  away 

This  useless  animal,  and  bring  its  mate!" 

And  with  that  thoughtless  insult  sealed  its  fate. 

For,  whether  from  his  attitude,  or  tone. 

Or  both  conjoined,  the  keeper's  rage  was  known  ; 

Immediately  the  wrathful  words  were  said, 

It  summoned  all  its  force,  and  drove  its  head 

So  furiously  against  the  vessel's  side 

At  once  it  glided  down  into  the  tide; 

But  from  the  shock  that  launched  the  ponderous 

hull 
Itself  fell  lifeless,  with  a  shattered  skull. 
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Feeling  as  deep,  though  of  a  differing  grade, 
Was  also  by  an  elephant  displayed, 
Whose  occupation  led  it,  day  by  day. 
Through  crowded  thoroughfares  to  take  its  way ; 
Where  friends  who  gave  it  sweetmeats  or  fresh  fruit 
Encouraged  it  to  pause  in  its  pursuit. 
Conspicuous  was  a  native  child,  who  pressed 
Her  contributions  on  it,  and  caressed, 
WTth  infantile  affection  and  delight, 
The  grateful  monster,  mindful  of  its  might. 
With  studied  gentleness,   subdued  and  bland, 
Accepting  the  prized  dainties  from  her  hand. 


At  length,  the  dreadful  madness  that  at  times 
Descends  with  all  the  force  of  tropic  climes 
On  those  unwieldy  creatures, — like  the  stroke 
That  makes  the  fierce  Malayan  run  amok, 
In  sudden  frenzy  drove  it  forth  to  wage 
Wild  war  in  its  ungovernable  rage. 
Smiting  and  crushing  everything  that  lay 
Beside  the  path,  it  thundered  on  its  way; 
The  terrified  spectators  falling  back. 
Aghast  to  see  the  wreck  about  its  track. 
With  deeper  horror  all  beholders  thrilled, 
And  dark  foreboding  every  bosom  filled. 
Then  suddenly  gave  place  to  wild  surprise 
As  they  looked  on  with  fascinated  eyes; 
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For  in  its  pathway  sat  a  little  child, 

For  whom   they  shuddered, — but  the   brute   grew 

mild 
Immediately  the  favourite  came  in  view ; 
Its  trunk  around  the  fragile  form  it  threw 
In  tenderness ;  first  lifted  up  and  set 
Well  out  of  danger  its  remembered  pet ; 
Then  forward,  and  with  unabated  force. 
Resumed  at  once  its  devastating  course. 


The  younger  lady  next  was  named 
To  tell  'her  story.     She  exclaimed, 
"No  single  quadruped  I  know 
Especial    heroism   can   show ! 
In  character  and  bulk  alike 
The  massive  elephant  may  strike 
Imagination,  and  the  sense 
Of  seeing  also,  as  immense. 
But  since  experience  never  drew 
Such  glorious  conduct  to  my  view, 
Lef  me  recount,  instead  of  that, 
The  strange  procedure  of  a  cat." 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  CAT  AND  A  MOUSE 

YEARS  ago,  a  furry  pet 
So  enlivened  childhood's  days, 
Recollections  haunt  me  yet 
Of  her  captivating  vi^ays : 

Full  of  gentle  fun  was  she, — 
Playmate  with  my  doll  and  me. 

Sportiveness  gave  place  to  grief 
Wlien   her  little  kittens  died  ; 
Yet  a  wonderful  relief 

Nature,   in  a  freak,  supplied: 

Somehow,   rambling  round  the  house, 
She  secured  a  helpless  mouse. 

This  she  delicately  reared, 

So  to  soothe  her  lonely  lot. 
If  the  tiny  creature  feared 
First  of  all,   it  soon  forgot 
Bygone  terrors,  charmed  to  find 
Both  were  of  a  kindred  mind. 

Mice,  of  course,  we  always  shun; 

Near  akin  to  rats  are  they  : 
Still,  to  see  that  cherished  one 
Lure  its  feline  friend  to  play. 
Made  a  most  amusing  sight; 
Neither  thought  to  scratch,  or  bite: 
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But  their  mutual  love  was  such, 

All  who  witnessed  wondered  at ; 
Every  little  tender  touch 
Drew  a  corresponding  pat, 

Light  as  feathery  flakes  of  snow 
Drifting  downward,  soft  and  slow. 

Pussy  with  contented  purr 

Couched  upon  her  special  mat, 
Mousey  nestling  in  'her  fur 
Like  a  little  baby-cat; 

Such  a  subject,  droll  and  quaint, 
Artists  would  delight  to  paint. 

Gradually  the  tie  became 

Somewhat  loosened  with  the  pair; 
Still  the  mouse  continued  tame; 
Coming  for  its  daily  fare, 
Fearlessly  it  fed,  and  stole 
Back  to  its  concealing  hole. 

Finally,  a  neighbour's  cat, 
Calling  in  to  visit  ours, 
By  the  kitchen  fire-place  sat 
Practising  its  purring  powers: 
Hence  the  tragedy  befell 
Which  I  hardly  like  to  tell. 
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This  the  little  nursling  thought 

Greeting  from  its  quondam  friend: 
Rushing  forward,  it  was  caught ; 
I  was  hurrying  to  defend, 

When  the  stranger  bounced  away, 
Bearing  off  its  lifeless  prey. 

As  for  Puss, — long  after  this, 

Up  a  tree  she  tried  to  climb; 
But  her  footing  seemed  to  miss, — 
It  was  in  the  wintry  time, 

When  the  boughs  were  glazed  with  frost. 
So  her  hold  on  them  was  lost. 

Down  with  sudden  swiftness  cast, 

Splashing  in  the  ditch  below, 
There  was  wrecked  the  ninth,  and  last. 
Life  that  any  cat  may  know. 
How  she  lost  her  other  eight, 
No  one  living  can  relate. 


A  merry  peal  of  laughter  rose 
At  this  inconsequential  close. 
The  fair  narrator  bowed  her  head, 
Then,  looking  at  the  Writer,  said, 
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*'Will  no  one  speak  about  the  dog? 
Some  take  to  water  like  a  frog; 
Some  others  can  outrun  the  hare; 
Some  bring  the  farmers'  flocks  to  fair; 
Some,  with  the  keeper  on  his  round, 
Explore  where  poachers  may  be  found; 
While  others  with  the  poachers  lurk, 
And  relish  their  nocturnal  work." 


"Stay  I"  cried  the  Writer,  "Never  blame 

A  creature  whose  continual  aim 

Is  diligently  to  fulfil 

The  mandates  of  its  owner's  will. 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds  possessed 

Of  love  for  man ;  as  first  and  best, — 

And  oldest  in  all  likelihood, — 

For  age  on  age  the  dog  has  stood. 

Assiduous  service  while  it  lives, — 

Nay,  life  itself,  it  freely  gives: 

As  though  it  recognised  the  call 

Of' duteous  homage  most  of  all, 

Yet  hardly  to  be  ranked  above 

Warm  motives  bred  of  grateful  love. 


"Now  listen  to  the  story  told, 

As  through  a  pastoral  land  I  strolled, 
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Accompanied  by  a  friend  who  showed, 
Across  the  fields,  the  neat  abode 
Where  dwelt  a  youth  whose  life  a  brave, 
Devoted  dog  had  died  to  save." 


THE  STORY   OF  A  DEVOTED  DOG 

FOR  mile  on  mile  no  wood  or  hill 
Diversifies  the  green 
Expanse  of  meadows  where  the  mill 

Surveys  the  tranquil  scene ; 
But  sheep  and  kine  repose  or  graze, 

And  willow-branches  bend 
About  the  banks  where  glancing  rays 
Denote  that  waters  wend. 


Far  ofT  the  clustered  gables  show 

Above  the  glittering  streams, 
When  brightened  with  the  golden  glow 

Of  noontide's  broadening  beams; 
But  let  the  dusky  veil  of  night 

Be  drawn  across  the  skies. 
All  indistinct  and  vague  to  sight 

The  level  prospect  lies. 
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In  such  a  lone  and  lovely  spot, 

Aloof  from  toil  or  care 
A  simple  soul  might  deem  the  lot 

Of  favoured  dwellers  there ; 
But  all  experience  goes  to  teach 

That  none  of  mortal  birth 
Can  ever  hope  for  joy  to  reach 

Perfection  here  on  earth. 


The  miller  and  his  wife  had  one, — 

One  only,— child  to  cheer 
Their  solitude ;  that  little  son 

Was  hence  held  doubly  dear. 
And  in  their  home  a  kinsman  shared, 

Helper  as  well  as  friend. 
In  peaceful  industry  prepared 

A  placid  life  to  spend. 


A  faithful  dog  made  one  the  more 

That  family   contained; 
Beloved  of  all  the  human  four, — 

Nor  needing  to  be  chained : 
Companion  to  the  cherished  boy, 

Custodian  of  the  mill, 
And  animated,  as  with  joy, 

Its  duties  to  fulfil. 
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For  life,  in  that  secluded  place, 

But  trifling  change  was  wrought, 
Save  such  as  Time's  progressive  pace 

With  varying  seasons  brought : 
Yet  twice  a  sudden  shock  of  dread 

With   earthquake  violence  burst; 
And  hearts  were  aching,  tears  were  shed, 

And  tranquil  joys  dispersed. 


The  garden  to  the  village  road 

Extended  on  one  side, 
And  by  its  further  boundary  flowed 

The  mill-stream's  constant  tide. 
Some  friend  had  given  the  child  a  boat, 

And  his  delight  was  strong 
To  set  the  mimic  craft  afloat 

And  watch  it  sail  along. 


A  lengthy  line  of  twisted  thread 

Was  fastened  to  the  keel. 
To  keep  it  from  the  weedy  bed, 

Or  crashing  on  the  wheel. 
As,  with  its  other  end  in  hand 

To  check  or  let  it  go. 
Beside  the  stream  the  child  could  stand 

And  draw  it  to  and  fro. 
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One  inauspicious  day,  the  boy- 
Lost  hold  upon  the  cord; 

And,  loath  to  lose  his  valued  toy, 
Pursued,  on  slippery  sward, 

And  ifalling, — vexed  at  such  delay. 
Sprang  up  and  urged  the  chase 

So  vigorously,  the  bank  gave  way 
And  hurled  him  in  the  race. 


The  gallant  dog  plunged  in  to  save 

Its  little  playmate's  life; 
Fought  hard  with  wave  succeeding  wave. 

And  overcame  their  strife; 
But  when  it  found  the  child,  and  held 

His  head  well  up  in  air, 
It  could  not  land  him,  ooze  repelled 

Its  gaining  foothold  there. 


For  this  took  place  below  the  fall. 

Where  wide  the  waters  spread ; 
The  household  friend  had  seen  it  all. 

And  instantly  had  sped 
To  fetch   the   necessary  plank 

And  bridge  the  breadth  of  mud ; 
One  end  set  fast  against  the  bank. 

Its  other  touched  the  flood. 
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The  rescue  thus  was  made  complete; 

But  when  the  child  again 
Felt  solid  earth  beneath  his  feet, 

And  hastened  to  complain 
That  now  his  precious  boat  was  gone, 

The  dog  dashed  in  anew; 
Though  nigh  exhausted,  struggling  on, 

Determined  to  pursue. 


It  soon  regained  the  drifting  toy, 

But  ooze  afresh  forbade 
It  yet  to  reach  the  rescued  boy; 

So  up  the  stream  it  made 
With  strenuous  strokes,  though  hard  bestead, 

Till  firmer  ground  was  won, 
Some  distance  off,  then  back  it  sped 

As  fast  as  it  could  run. 


When,  wild  with  joy,  it  leaped  and  barked 

About  the  cottage-door. 
The  watchful  inmates  gladly  marked 

The  treasure  that  it  bore, 
And  led  it  in  to  greet  the  child, — 

Now  laid  upon  his  bed. 
Who,  as  it  fawned  upon  him,  smiled 

And  softly  stroked  its  head. 
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But  when  he  saw  the  boat,  delight 

Brought  back  his  strength  anew, 
And  rising  with   recovered  might, 

He  flourished  it  in  view, 
At  full  arm's  length,  and  cried,  "A  sail  I" 

That  everyone  might  see; 
And  they,  responding  to  his  hail, 

All  shouted  in  their  glee. 


Amid   that  scene  of   boisterous  mirth 

The  dog  was  deeply  moved; 
Aware  its  deeds  had  given  it  birth. 

And  proud  to  be  approved; 
It  gambolled  round  the  room  and  sent 

Its  voice  above  the  best. 
Then  all  about  the  circle  went 

Caressing  and  caressed. 


When  year  on  year  had  slowly  passed 

A'nd  older  both  had  grown, 
The  lad  and  dog  were  friends  as  fast 

As  bygone  days  had  known  : 
Then,  not  the  river,  but  the  road 

Put  forth  the  final  test, 
Whose  tragic  culmination  showed 

What  soul  the  dog  possessed. 
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Beside  a  hedge  the  lad  had  knelt, 

To  gather  ripening  sloes; 
When  stirring  of  the  sprays  he  felt, 

And  sound  of  bellowing  rose : 
Scarce  from  his  stooping  posture  raised, 

He  heard  a  warning  shout. 
And  felt  his  forehead  roughly  grazed 

The  while  he  looked  about. 


For  through  the  hedge  a  bull  had  burst, 

But  this  his  dog  had  seen, 
And  swiftly  saved  him  from  the  worst 

By  bounding  in  between  : 
The  murderous  horns  had  hardly  brushed 

Their  elsewise  victim's  head, 
So  soon  his  valiant  champion  rushed 

To  combat  in  his  stead. 


Shot  after  shot  the  farmer  fired ; 

The  maddened  beast  was  slain  : 
And  yet  the  rescued  youth  desired 

His  dog  to  come,  in  vain. 
He  softly  stepped  to  where  it  lay. 

And  moving  it  with  care, 
Was  shocked  to  find  ,mere  lifeless  clay, 

Crushed  by  the  bull,  was  there. 
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Sad  were  the  dwellers  at  the  mill, 

Though,  in  their  poignant  grief. 
Remembrance  of  the  heavier  ill 

Averted,  brought  relief. 
Nor  through  their  lives  can  memory  fail 

Of  their  four-footed  friend, 
But  often  they  recount  the  tale 

Of  its  heroic  end. 

A  corner  of  the  garden-ground, 

A  haunt  of  bird  and  bee. 
Contains  a  little  mossy  mound 

Beneath  a  willovv-tree : 
There  lies  the  faithful  dog  at  rest, 

And  through  the  summer  hours 
The  sacred  spot  is  duly  dressed 

With  tributary  flowers. 


All  praise  the  dog  of  loyal  heart, 
Thar  holds  so  prominent  a  part 
Amid  the  generally  serene 
Memorials  of  that  pastoral  scene. 

The  senior  sister, — fifth,   and  last. 
To  whom  the  turn  to  speak  had  passed, 
Responded  to  the  sportive  call 
To  help  along  the  rolling  ball. 
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"My  thoughts  but  casually  are  led 

To  horses,  dogs,  or  cats,"  she  said, 

"But  all  throughout  the  changeful  year 

I  mark  one  visitor  is  here, 

Whose  trustful  nature,   handsome  mien, 

And  mood  unfailingly  serene, 

Gave  rise  to  many  a  nursery  rhyme 

And  ballad  of  the  bygone  time. 

The  sprightly  bird,  uncaged,  but  yet 

Akin  to  a  domestic  pet; 

And  so  confiding,  unafraid 

It  perches  on  the  gardener's  spade ; 

Or,  entering  at  an  open  door 

Or  window,   hops  about  the  floor, 

With  bold  bright  eyes  alert,  to  seek 

Stray  crumbs  wherewith  to  fill  its  beak. 

To  this  most  lovable  of  birds 

Would  I  address  some  friendly  words; 

In  rhythmic  syllables  conveyed, 

And  emphasised  by  music's  aid." 


So,  from  beside  the  window-nook, 
Her  newly-strung  guitar  she  took, 
Attuned  its  chords,  and  then  with  strong, 
Clear  intonation,  gave  'her  song. 
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THE  swallow,  and  the  nightingale, 
And  many  another,   flit  away 
When  warm  and  balmy  zephyrs  fail 

And  mists  enfold  the  shortened  day : 
But  thou  art  here  throughout  the  year, 
With  friendliness  our  lives  to  cheer. 

The  lark  may  trill  a  louder  lay, 

The  blackbird  pipe  a  mellower  note; 

The  finch  a  slenderer  shape  display, 
The  halcyon  a  more  gorgeous  coat; 

But  thou,  although  of  plainer  show 

And  voice,  canst  set  all  hearts  aglow. 

And  ever  since  the  lay  was  sung 
Of  babes  abandoned,  mourned  by  thee, 

The  schoolboy  spares  thy  nest  and  young. 
And  leaves  thyself  unharmed  and  free ; 

And. every  child  is  reconciled 

To  prove  to  thee  benignly  mild. 

Their  elders  love  to  see  thy  form 
Of  homely  beauty,  and  to  catch 

Those  simple  strains  that  tell  of  warm 
Affections  under  roofs  of  thatch, 

As  close  and  true,  and  sweet  to  view, 

As  lordliest  mansions  ever  knew. 
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O  bird  beloved  beyond  the  rest 
Of  all  thy  kindred!  ever  come, 

With  glancing  eyes  and  ruddy  breast, 
To  brighten  our  sequestered  home. 

With  summer  heat  or  winter  sleet, 

Alike,  thy  welcome  call  we  greet. 


"Dear  little  bird!"  her  sister  said, 

"Its  russet  coat  and  vest  of  red 

In  Christmas  paintings  ever  show 

With  holly  sprigs  and  mistletoe. 

To  lose  its  presence,  bright  and  sweet, 

Would  make  such  pictures  incomplete." 


The  Squire  remarked,  "And  not  alone 
In  Britain  is  the  redbreast  known. 
But  far  and  wide  its  home  extends, 
And  everywhere  it  meets  with  friends; 
Acknowledged,    from   remotest   time, 
The  people's  pet  in  every  clime." 


The  clock  struck  ten,  they  bade  adieu 
To  one  another,  and  withdrew. 
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THE  following  evening,  heavy  rain 
Beat  against  wall  and  window-pane, 
And  stirred  the  rustling  ivy-leaves 
That  climb  to  the  projecting  eaves. 
Indoors,  the  softened  pattering  noise 
Gave  fuller  zest  to  social  joys ; 
While  song,  by  contrast,  seemed  to  grow 
]More  potent  and  of  sweeter  flow. 


When  round  the  cheerful   ingle-nook 
The  five  their  old  positions  took, 
The  Merchant  said,  "This  sombrous  night 
Should  be  relieved  by  something  bright; 
I  therefore  move  that  we  shall  range 
Through  Orient  scenes  of  magic  change." 


"It  rests  with  you,  this  time,  to  guide;" 
The  Host  observed,  and  he  replied, 
"Since  mine  it  is  to  show  the  way, 
Out  East  by  South  let  fancy  stray, — 
Forgetful  of  the  striving  West, 
To  rove  in  Araby  the  Blest." 
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A 


LL  unprotected  from  the  blaze 

Of  the  direct  meridian  rays, 
The  trackless  desert  lies 
Beneath   the  burning  skies. 


For  league  on  league  no  trace  of  green 
From  tree  or  herbage  can  be  seen, 

But  wastes  of  barren  sand 

On  every  side  expand. 

The  tents  of  an  encampment  throw 
One  patch  of  shade  athwart  the  glow : 

A  caravan,  oppressed 

By  sultry  noon,  at  rest. 

With  curtains  drawn,  well  screened  from  heat, 
A  mock  divan  of  rugs  his  seat, 

A  bronzed  and  bearded  sheik 

Appears  about  to  speak. 

Three  others,  like  himself  in  dress 
Of  Bedouin  fashion,  forward  press 

And  take  positions  near, 

In  eagerness  to  hear. 
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Let  us  imagine  now,  that  we 

Can  hear  the  story  with  those  three ; — 

Not  in  a  tongue  unknown, 

But  rendered  in  our  own. 


— The  fair  full  moon  had  scaled  the  sky 
Some  hours  before,  and  dawn  was  nigh, 

When,  in  the  glimmering  light 

Of  neither  day  nor  night. 


Our  caravan  pursued  its  way 
To  gain,  before  the  heat  of  day, 
The  next  oasis  where 
Tall  palms  subdue  the  glare. 


As  listlessly  I  rode  along 

And  'heard  the  camel-drivers'  song. 
Soft  as  a  hidden  stream. 
Or  music  of  a  dream; 


The  slumberous  murmuring  soothed  my  heart, 
And  I  had  strayed  somewhat  apart, 

Till  life  became  imbued 

With  sense  of  solitude. 
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Then,    circumspectly  glancing  round, 
I  saw,  but  just  above  the  ground, 
Two  birds,   in  chase  and  flight, 
That   moved   me   to   alight. 


In  baffling  curves  a  pigeon  fled 
From  a  fierce  vulture,  gaunt  and  dread. 
And  sympathy  was  stirred 
To  help  the  weaker  bird. 


At  once  I  drew  my  trusty  blade, 
And  for  the  fell  assailant  made, — 

With  fortunate  effect 

In  that  its  course  was  checked; 


For  now  on  me  the  fiendish  shape. 
With  threatening  talons,  beak  agape. 
And  eyes  of  lurid  fire. 
Turned  in   malignant  ire. 


But  I  invoked  the  Prophet's  aid 
To  keep  me  calm  and  undismayed. 
And,  firmly  as  I  might. 
Sustained  the  furious  fight. 
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It  needed  all  my  skill  and  strength 
To  balk  the  monster,  but  at  length, 

What  joy  is  mine  to  tell. 

Dead  at  my  feet  it  fell ! 


— Soon  after,  in  the  broadening  light. 
Uprose  to  view  a  rocky  height 

Surmounted  by  a  tower 

Of  unexampled  power. 


Cut  from  the  crag  itself,  I  deemed 

Those  massive  walls,  so  like  they  seemed : 

Unornamented,   bold. 

And  wondrous  to  behold. 


And  fuller  yet  the  day  had  grown, 
While  I,  save  for  my  steed,  alone. 
Stood  pondering,  sore  perplexed, 
What  course  to  follow  next. 


But  all  at  once  a  subtile  strain 

Of  wandering  music  roused  my  brain, 

And  moved  my  quickened  mind 

Its  origin  to  find. 
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Remounting,  -round  the  rocks  I  sped, 
By  that  entrancing  measure  led, 

Till  loud  and  near  it  grew; 

And  then  the  rein  I  drew. 


There,  full  in  front,  a  woodland  scene, 
All  glorious  in  perennial  green, 

Outspread   its  cool  arcades 

Of  rest-inviting  shades. 


Rills,  sparkling,  ran  between  the  bowers, 
While  ripening  fruits  and  opening  flowers 

With  many  a  brilliant  hue 

Illumined  all  the  view. 


And  every  breath  of  air  was  filled 
With  sweetest  odours  thence  distilled; 
Enhancing  the  delight 
Of  hearing  and  of  sight. 


Defended  on  the  desert  side 

By  the  strong  tower  I  first  espied, - 

The  cultivated  land 

In  front  and  on  each  hand, — 
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Amid  the  trees  a  palace  rose, 
White  as  sea-foam  or  mountain-snows, 
With  golden  domes  and  spires 
That  flashed  lilce  restless  fires. 


The  wide  leaves  of  an  ivory  gate 

Fell  back,  amid  loud  cheers,  whence  straight 

A  long  procession  flowed 

To  take  the  woodland  road. 


On  coats  of  mail  and  weapons  bared, 
As  for  attack,  the  sunbeams  glared. 
And  streaks  of  splendour  lit 
Each  horse's  hoofs  and  bit. 


But  in, the  twinking  of  an     eye 
The  brilliant  troop  had  clattered  by ; 
And  only  song  of  bird 
Or  rippling  stream  was  heard. 


By  some  imperious  force  constrained 
To  follow,  I  had  soon  .attained 

The  spot  where  that  stern  band 
Stood  grouped  upon  the  sand. 
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A  fire  of  crackling  thorns  was  made, 
On  which  the  vulture's  carcase,  laid 
With  vengeful  blow  and  thrust, 
Was  soon  reduced  to  dust. 


And  when  the  fire  was  smouldering  out, 
Its  embers  were  dispersed  about, 

And  covered  in  with  sand 

By  many  a  ready  hand. 


And  not  a  trace  was  left  to  show 
What  there  befell,  for  to  and  fro 
The  mettled  chargers  raced 
And  every  sign  effaced. 


— Emerging  from  the  dusty  scene, 
Came  one  of  most  majestic  mien  ; 

Resplendent  was  his  garb, 

Magnificent  his  barb. 


With  courteous  words  saluting  me, 
He  came  beside ;  and  knee  to  knee 
We  paced,  like  friends  of  old, 
While  he  his  story  told. 
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And  thus  T  learned  my  blade  had  brought — 
Not  to  a  bird,  as  I  had  thought, 

Deliverance  from   the  chase 

Of  one  of  fiercer  race ; 


But  freedom  for  a  princess,  whom 
A  fell  magician  fain  would  doom 
A  pigeon's  form  to  fill 
Till  he  obtained  his  will, 


And  forced  her  to  accept  his  son 
As  consort,  though  a  loathlier  one 
Was  never  brought  to  birth 
Since  man  has  peopled  earth. 


It  needed,  to  complete  the  spell. 
Himself  should  take  bird  shape  as  well ; 
While  neither  could  assume 
An  inappropriate  plume. 


Hence,  as  a  gentle  pigeon,  she. 
And  a  rapacious  vulture,  'he. 
Appeared  when  I  had  seen 
Their  flight  and  rushed  between, 
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And  happily,  now  he  was  slain 
In  that  foul  mask,  must  he  remain 
Extinct,  for  nevermore 
Could  aught  that  life  restore. 


But  the  fair  princess,  with  the  blow 
That  quenched  the  malice  of  her  foe. 
Had  made  her  glad  escape 
And  gained  her  natural  shape. 


— Now  to  the  glorious  palace-gate 
Was  I  convoyed  in  regal  state ; 
And  when  I  entered,  gazed 
Enraptured  and  amazed. 


Mosaic-work  of  costliest  kind 

The  floors  and  walls  and  ceilings  lined, 
And  priceless  rugs  were  spread 
To  meet  the  softened  tread. 


Forth  from  an  inner  chamber  came 
A  form  that  set  my  heart  aflame, 
While  for  a  brief  bright  space 
I  saw  her  unveiled  face. 
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Fair  as  the  moon  on  midnight's  brow, 
And  graceful  as  the  willow-bough, 

Was  she  who,  as  a  bird. 

My  sympathy  had  stirred. 


She  hastened  sweetly  to  express 
Her  gratitude  and  thankfulness,— 
An  angel's  voice  alone 
Could  rival  hers  in  tone. 


A  robe  of  honour,  richly  wrought 

With  gold  and  jewels,  then  was  brought. 

And  with  it  I  was  dressed 

As  a  distinguislied  guest. 


Forthwith  a  banquet  was  prepared, 
And  sumptuously  indeed  I  fared; 

Such  viands  would  suffice 

To  furnish  Paradise. 


A  scimitar,  whose  hilt  and  sheath 
Inestimable  gems  inwTeathe; 
Besides  the  robe  of  state 
In  which  at  meat  I  sate; 
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To  mark  that  most  momentous  day 

Of  all  my  life,  I  bore  away, 

When  from  the  royal  dome 
I  turned  again  for  home. 

With  heartiest  benedictions  sped, 
And  by  a  well-armed  escort  led; 
The  caravan  regained, 
My  absence  I  explained. 

And  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  awe. 
Filled  my  compatriots  when  they  saw 
My  dazzling  dress,  and  heard 
About  the  princess  bird. 


The  younger  lady,  laughing,  said, 

"A  wilder  tale  I   never  read. 

In  our  prosaic  clime,  alas! 

Such  marvels  never  come  to  pass. 

But  well  it  is  awhile  to  range, 

In  fancy,  through  the  realms  of  change 

The  glowing  East  for  him  provides 

Who  on  the  Magic  Carpet  rides. 

Not  always  is  the  serious  tone 

To  those  diffuse  narrations  known  ; 

Draw   from  The  Thousand   Nights  and   One 

A  story  with  the  spice  of  fun." 
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The  Merchant  said,  "W'hy  not,  yourself, 
Reach  clown  the  volume  from  the  shelf, 
And  take  your  turn  by  giving  voice 
To  that  on  which  you  fix  your  choice?" 


She  answered,  "  Let  me  fill  your  scheme 

By  telling  an  unusual  dream; 

Which,  though  long  hours  it  seemed  to  last, 

Before  the  mind  in  moments  passed ; 

Quite  fascinating  in  its  flow, 

And  leaving  still  a  sunset  glow." 


A  BROKEN    DREAM 

I    ROVED  in  sleep  to  Fairy-land : 
A  genius  took  me  by  the  hand, 
And  through  a  green  hill-side 
Led  softly,  down  a  dusky  way, 
Till,  at  its  end,  before  us  lay 

A  prospect  wondrous  wide. 
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Sweet  aromatic  groves  were  there, 
With  birds  of  voice  and  pUimage  rare, 

And  rills  of  soothing  chime; 
And  marvellous  flowers  whose  graceful  stems 
Bent  with  the  weight  of  living  gems 

Alighting  for  a  time. 

No  brilliant  sun  shone  overhead, 
But  through  the  firmament  outspread 

Enchantment's  golden  gleams; 
No  creature  called  with  clamorous  sound, 
But  magic  music  hovered  round 

That  soft  domain  of  dreams. 

Without  an  effort  wandering  on,— 
A  glorious  forest  rose,  anon. 

Before  my  raptured  eyes ; 
Boles,  beauteous  with  metallic  sheen. 
And  boughs,  thick-leaved  in  fadeless  green. 

Uplifted  to  the  skies. 

Beneath  the  branches  making  way, 
We  reached  a  placid  lake,  that  lay 

A  shimmering  smooth  expanse; 
And  in  its  centre,  on  an  isle 
Of  emerald  hue,  uprose  a  pile 

From  realms  of  old  romance. 
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Of  alabaster,  crowned  with  spires 

And  domes  that  flashed  with  radiant  fires, 

That  dazzling  palace  seemed  : 
Beside  the  bank  a  boat  was  moored. 
With  sails  of  silk,  and  ivory-oared ; — 

Prepared  for  us,  I  deemed. 

So  with  all  speed  aboard  we  got, 
And  forward  like  a  bolt  it  shot. 

But  we  were  scarce  half-way 
When  a  sharp  shock  dissolved  the  spell ; 
For  in  the  cold  clear  lake  I  fell, — 

And  woke  to  common  day. 

A  lifted  hand  the  Writer  shook, 
Demanding,  with  a  comic  look, 
"  Experience  or  invention,  which, 
Upraised  you  to  so  high  a  pitch  ?" 
She  answered  gaily,   nothing  loath, 
"Suppose  we  say,  a  blend  of  both. 
To  keep  the  night's  prevailing  gloom 
From  penetrating  to  this  room. 
No  high  attainments  need  we  vaunt; 
Amusement  is  the  thing  we  want. 
The  call   being  mine,   I  now^  request 
Yourself  to  give  us  of  your  best; 
Imagined,  or  remembered,  mind. 
Will  serve;  as  you  may  feel  inclined." 
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"  While  unopposed  to  honest  sport, 
Yet  comedy  is  not  my  forte." 
Said  he,  "  But  when  an  extra  share 
Of  penman's  work,  or  mental  care, 
Has  been  my  lot  throughout  the  day, 
At  eve  I  love  in  thought  to  stray 
Through  realms  of  fancy,  where  I  find 
True  relaxation  for  the  mind. 

One  such  excursion  to  recount, 
My  Pegasus  afresh  I  mount." 


ABEL   WRIGHT'S    EXPERIENCES 

THE  Dolphin,    homew^ard-bound    from    Indian 
seas, 
Was  scudding  on  before  a  freshening  breeze, 
When  overboard  her  supercargo  fell. 
And  sinking,  left  no  sign  his  whereabouts  to  tell. 


The  vessel's  progress  instantly  was  stayed, 

The  boats  were   lowered,  and   careful    search   was 

made; 
Life-buoys  and  coops  were  freely  scattered  round; 
But  all  to  no  effect;  and  he  was  counted  drowned. 
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Enwrapped  in  gloom,  and  after  much  delay, 
The  ship  perforce  proceeded  on  her  way ; 
And  reaching  port,  with  colours  half-mast  high, 
Her  melancholy  news  was  scored  against  the  sky. 

Through  the  same  seas  she  voyaged  as  before, 
And  to  and  fro  her  wonted  cargoes  bore ; 
Her  captain  still  unaltered,  though  her  crew. 
From  time  and  circumstance,  some  natural  changes 
knew. 

Thus  year  to  year  succeeded,  till,  at  last. 
The  vanished  man  from  memory  wellnigh  passed; 
None  ever  thought  fresh  news  of  him  to  hear. 
Par  less  imagined  he  himself  might  re-appear. 

Yet,  as  The  Dolphin  slowly  ploughed  her  way 
Through  the  calm  waters,  on  a  breathless  day, 
A  passing  schooner  signalled  her,  and  lowered 
A  boat  from  which  a  form  climbed  up  and  leaped 
on  board. 

The  startled  captain,  taken  by  surprise, 
Mistrusted,  at  the  first,  his  ears  and  eyes; 
For  this  strange  apparition  claimed  to  be 
The  long-lost  mariner,  recovered  from  the  sea. 
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But  when  his  tale  coherently  was  told, 
With  reminiscences  from  days  of  old 
And  apt  allusions,  doubting  was  dispelled. 
For  credence,  on    such    proofs,  no    more  could    be 
withheld. 


Soon  as  they  touched  a  port,  he  went  ashore  ; 
And  then  indeed  was  lost  for  evermore: 
Though  yet  for  years,  outward  or  homeward  bound, 
The  Dolphin  crossed  those  ,seas,  no  trace  of  him 
was  found. 


But  during  his  brief  sojourn,  he  was  led 
To  tell  his  quondam  captain  how  he  sped, 
Since,  from  the  deck  to  the  deep  ocean  hurled. 
He  found  what  might,  in  sooth,  be  deemed  another 
world. 


— When    y\bel    W^right, — such    was    the    sailor's 

name. 
Sank  in  the  sea,  a  current  overcame 
His  struggling  limbs,  as  with  a  whirlpool's  force, 
Which  not   directly   down   but  onward   urged   his 

course. 
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As  he  began  to  doubt  if  breath  would  last, 
Within  a  rugged  archway  he  was  cast, 
And  floated  upward  where  a  mild  green  light 
Brought  walls  of  glittering  spar  and  a  high  roof  to 
sight. 

Emerging  from  the  waves,  he  trod  a  floor 
Bestrewed  with  s'hells  and  veined  with  gleaming 

ore; 
And  thence,  attracted  by  a  broadening  ray. 
Looked  upward,  and  beheld  the  golden  beams  of 

daiy. 

He  found  himself  within  a  realm  of  caves, 
With  one  wide  portal  opening  on  the  waves, 
And  for  its  central  dome  a  mountain  height 
Whose  hollow  peaks    admitted    constant    air  and 
light. 

And  presently,  in  place  of  coral  stems 
And  sea-anemones,  all  sorts  of  gems. 
Magnificent  in   natural  lustre,   glowed 
With  party-coloured  fires  about  the  lonely  road. 

A  sense  of  awe  possessed  him  as  he  gazed ; 
And  more  than  ever  was  his  mind  amazed 
When  he  perceived  that  through  a  bastioned  wall 
A  pillared  portal  led  to  a  vast  vaulted  hall. 
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He  entered  softly,  and  discreetly  bowed, 
Then,  with  an  intonation  not  too  loud, 
Enquired  urbanely  whether  friends  were  there 
Not  indisposed  to  soothe  a  trustful  stranger's  care. 

He  scarce  had  spoken  when  he  caught  a  sound 
Of  gently  pattering    footsteps;  looking  round, 
He  saw  a  penguin,  glossy-plumed  and  grey, 
Shake  its  short  wings  and  turn,  as  if  to  show  the 
way. 

Thus  led,  he  crossed  the  hall ;  and  passing  through 
A  curtained  porch,  beheld  the  sky's  clear  blue 
Extending,  ribbon-like,  high  overhead, 
Half  ligluing  a  deep  gorge  through  which  he  now 
must  tread. 

Between  the  crags,  to  soften  its  ascent, 
With  many  a  curve  the  narrow  passage  went; 
Not  reaching  to  the  summit,  but  midway. 
Where,  sheltered  from  rough  winds,  a  lovely  valley 
lay. 

On  every  side  uprose  the  rocky  walls. 

But  clothed  with   trees  and  streaked  with  shining 

falls 
Of  silver  streams,  that  kept  the  prospect  green; — 
Wood,    water,   cliff,     and    sward,     joined    in     one 

beauteous  scene. 
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Goats  on  the  rocks,  gazelles  amid  the  grass, 
And  birds  from  tree  to  tree,  were  seen  to  pass ; 
And  with  the  flow  of  streams,  and  foliage  stirred 
By  gentle  wandering  winds,  their  voices  too  were 
heard. 

Ere  long,  his  fascinated  gaze  was  drawn 
To  fair  pavilions  on  a  level  lawn. 
Hard  by  a  palmy  grove  whose  grateful  shade 
A   softening  touch  athwart  the  verdant  meadows 
laid. 

Hope  at  his  heart,  he  noted,  as  he  neared 

The  clustered  tents,  that  human  forms  appeared 

In  whom  no  hostile  token  could  be  seen ; 

All  lightly  clad,  unarmed,  and  amiable  of  mien. 

A  group  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  in  words 
Instinct  with  sweetness  as  the  song  of  birds. 
Assured  him  he  was  welcome,  by  their  tone 
And  friendly  gestures,  though  their  language  was 
unknown. 

Of  stately  stature,  and  clear  olive  hue 
That  let  the  ruddier  tint  of  health  glow  through  ; 
With  noble  features,  and  dark  flowing  hair, 
A  handsome  race,  was  that  whose  home  he  came  to 
share. 
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Their  locks  were  twined  with  amaranthine  blooms, 
Their  gay  attire  bedecked  with  gorgeous  plumes 
And  many  a  pearly  shell  and  polished  stone, 
In  quaint  designs,  or  more  observable  alone. 

Astonishment  was  his  to  find  the  throng, 
That  kept  increasing  as  he  passed  along, 
Accorded  him  such  honours  as  became 
A  reverenced  tribal  chief,  or  warrior  crowned  with 
fame. 

But  later,  when  acquaintanceship  had  grown,— 
Tlieir  principles  of  speech  becoming  known, 
He  gathered  that  an  oracle  of  old, — 
So  the  strange  people  deemed,    his    coming    had 
foretold. 

One  of  a  mighty  race,— the  legend  ran, — 
A  golden-haired  and  fair-complexioned  man. 
Should  come,  with  no  companion,  from  the  sea, 
Their  long-expected  king  and  counsellor  to  be. 

Hence  to  the  sailor  sovereign  dues  were  paid, 
His  wish  was  law  and  cheerfully  obeyed; 
And  thus  with  him  the  years  had  smoothly  flown 
Since  at  that  wondrous  realm  he  had  arrived  alone. 
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Few  days  had  he  been  there  when,  from  the  vale, 
He  journeyed  by  a  winding  way,  to  scale 
One  of  the  loftier  mountains;  and  espied, 
From  that  commanding    height,    ocean    on    every 
side. 

Mild  was  the  climate  of  that  sea-girt  land, 
Its  days  were  sunny,  but  soft  zephyrs  fanned 
The  tufted  trees,  and  falling  waters  fed 
The    never-failing    streams    which     through     the 
pastures  sped. 

Pastoral  and  piscatorial   too  were  they. 
Who  thus,  from  wellnigh  changeless  day  to  day, 
Lived  blameless  lives  in  that  entrancing  spot, 
—A  gentle-mannered    tribe,    contented    with    their 
lot. 

The  seaman,  passing  by  gazelles  and  goats. 
Was  naturally  attracted  to  the  boats; 
And  there  his  training  stood  him  in  good  stead; 
Thenceforth  the  fishing-fleet  by  him  was  often  led. 

Industrious  in  the  main,  but  by  the  clime 
Not  called  upon  to  labour  all  the  time. 
The  greater  part  developed  powers  of  mind 
And,    in    an    old-world    way,    were    cultured    and 
refined. 
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When   days   were   warm   and   dry,    in    tents  they 

dwelt ; 
But  when  the  rainy  season's  cool  was  felt, 
Within  their  caverns,  which  long  toil  had  made 
Good  habitable  homes,  they  comfortably  stayed. 

And  Abel  Wright  had  told  that  some  of  these 
Held  crystal  panels,  fencing  off  the  seas. 
Through  which,  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
Views  of  the  watery  realm's  inhabitants  were  won. 

And  beautiful  and  marvellous  were  the  flowers 
That  grew  profusely  in  those  rock-formed  bowers; 
More  wondrous  still  the  forms  of  restless  life 
Engaged  in  genial  sport  or  internecine  strife. 

Repulsive,  or  ungainly,  some  might  be, 
But  the  most  part  were  fair  and  bright  to  see. 
As  though,   with  rainbow-tinted  scale  on  scale 
From  head  to  caudal  fin,  arrayed  in  glittering  mail. 

The  corridors  required  few  lamps  to  light 
Their  deepest  cavities  in  darkest  night, 
Wall,  column,  and  groined  arch,  alike  ablaze, 
From  myriad    starry    points,    with    clear    reflected 
rays. 
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And  though  at  times,  without,  a  storm  might  roar ; 
With  dancing  on  the  finely-sanded  floor, 
Mimic  encounters,  or  sweet  choric  song, 
The  happy  hours  were  filled  and   lightly  tripped 
along. 

Their  inner  chambers,  tastefully  designed, 

Were  floored  with  wood,  with  wood  the  walls  were 

lined, 
Relieved  by  carved  pilasters  and  the  fall 
Of  soft,  embroidered  curtains,  made  to  cover  all. 

Thick  carpets  by  the  foot-fall  lightly  pressed, 
Capacious  couches  for  luxurious  rest, 
With  canopies  to  shade  and  keep  them  dry, 
I'^nriched   those   silent   rooms   illumined    from   the 
sky. 

But  through  the  long  dry  season,  time  was  spent 
Serenely  in  the  calm  life  of  the  tent, 
Amid  green  groves  and  gardens  ever  bright 
And  sweet  with  beds  of  bloom  and  rills  of  sparkling 
light. 

Or  on  the  placid  waters  they  would  ply 

A  languid  oar,  or  indolently  lie 

At  anchor  to  inhale  the  freshening  air. 

And  sing  their  simple  lays  devoid  of  pain  or  care. 
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The  British  seaman,  as  an  honoured  guest 
And  chieftain  held  superior  to  the  rest, 
Saw  year  on  year  with  slow  smooth  pace  glide  past 
As  in  a  waking  dream,   that  somewhat  cloyed  at 
last. 

At  length,  when  bound  on  an  aquatic  trip, 
It  happened  that  a  European  ship 
Came  softly  on,  and  paused,  as  if  to  note 
The  gaily-furnished  fleet  of  native  craft  afloat. 

Roused  to  full  life,  the  stranger  ship  he  hailed, 
Pulled  alongside,  and  readily  prevailed 
With  her  fcompliant  captain  to  receive 
Himself  as  passenger,  till  he  should  wish  to  leave. 

But  Fortune  favoured  him  beyond  his  thought, — 
The  second  morning  of  the  voyage  brought 
The  Dolphin  on  their  course,  and  he  was  fain 
To  mingle  with  his  true  compatriots  once  again. 

But  though,  at  first,  delight  was  his  to  share 
The  seaman's  lot,  and  breathe  the  bracing  air 
That  chased  the  langour  from  his  limbs  and  lent 
New  vigour  to    his  veins,    soon    was    its   freshness 
spent. 
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Thenceforth  he  scanned  the  sea  with  wistful  eyes, 
To  mark  when  earliest  signs  of  land  should  rise; 
And  scarce  reached  harbour  when  he  bade  adieu, 
With  evident  relief,  in  courteous  words,  but  few. 

Whether,  with  fresh  associates  or  alone, 
He  roved  to  regions  heretofore  unknown, 
Or  found  the  way  back  to  his  island  friends, 
Was  never  brought  to  light : — so  here  his  history 
ends. 


The  Merchant  said,  "  How  sweet  if  we 
Such  restful  scenes  at  times  could  see ! 
The  present  age  of  strain  and  steam 
Permits  but  few  to  muse  or  dream, 
Except  by  fitful  snatches  won 
From  hours  of  sleep  when  day  is  done." 

"  Nevertheless,"  the  Writer  said, 
"  You  surely  must  have  heard  or  read 
Of  some  adventurous  soul  whose  life. 
Though  not  exempt  from  stress  and  strife, 
Enjoyed  in  lands  remote  and  strange 
The  charm  and  benefit  of  change." 

His  brother  answered,  "  Very  true! 
You  bring  to  memory  one  I  knew, 
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Who  twice  had  journeyed  overland 
From  Trebizond  to  Samarcand. 
Though  differing  ,as  to  race  and  creed, 
For  courteous  manner,  generous  deed, 
Or  mental  grasp,  I  never  yet 
A  choicer  boon  companion  met. 


"  From  him  a  story  I  received, 
Which  may  or  may  not  be  believed 
In  every  detail,  yet  may  hold 
Sufficient  interest  to  be  told." 


The  Squire  remarked,  "  No  store  have  I 

From  which  my  portion  to  supply 

Of  weird  romance  or  fairy-tale ; 

But  if  with  you  I  can  prevail, 

Reply  for  mc,  when  comes  the  call ; — 

Or  now,  perhaps,  would  please  us  all." 


All  acquiesced.     The  Merchant  made 
No  further  preface,  but  obeyed. 
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T  that  remote  traditionary  time 

When  bright   Damascus  flourished   in    its 
prime, 
A  caravan  set  forward  for  Bagdad; 
And  of  its  company,  the  vizier's  son, 
An  ardent  enterprising  youth,  v^^as  one; 
And  notable  adventures  Selim  had. 


His  fabrics,  meant  for  barter,  half  a  score 
Of  sturdy,  fully-laden  camels  bore  ; 

From  these  he  hoped  to  gather  goodly  gains 
In  caravansary  and  thronged  bazaar, 
When  at  Bagdad,  but  never  reached  so  far, 

But  gleaned  experience  only  for  his  pains. 


The  glowing  orchards  and  the  glittering  streams 
Had  long  been  left  behind,  and  burning  beams 

Smote  the  rough  rocks  that  lined  the  dreary 
road 
Beset  with  boulders  tingling  in  the  heat, 
A  torment  to  the  wearied  camels'  feet, 

As  with  their  burdens  languidly  they  strode. 
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But  forward  still  the  long  procession  pressed, 
Intent  to  reach,  before  the  noontide  rest, 

A  ruined  city's  shelter  from  the  sun  : 
And  every  driver  raised  his  voice  in  song, 
To  soothe  and  urge  his  lagging  charge  along 

Till'the  deserted  dwellings  should  be  won. 

Impulsive  Selim,  ever  in  the  van, 
Had  spurred  his  courser  well  ahead,  to  scan 

The  rugged  prospect,  in  the  hope  to  trace 
When  first  within  the  range  of  sight  should  rise, 
Between  the  lonely  wastes  and  rounding  skies, 
The  darkening  outlines  of  the  resting-place. 

Thus  minded,  he  had  made  a  sudden  turn 
Past  a  bold  crag,  but  nothing  could  discern 

To  guide  his  further  progress,  when  a  sight 
So  startling  and  so  threatening  swept  in  view, 
At  once  he  swerved  impetuously,  and  flew 

Back  to  the  caravan  ;  as  well  he  might. 

For  through  a  cloud  of  desert  sand,   that  neared 
With  manifest  rapidity,  appeared 

The  dusky  forms  of  horsemen  and  the  glare 
Of  spear-heads  fast  approaching,  which  betrayed 
The  coming  of  a  lawless  tribe  that  made 

A  livelihood  by  plundering  travellers  there. 
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Vain  had  it  been  to  seek  relief  by  flight, 
And  mad  against  so  huge  a  horde  to  fight ; 

In  either  case  they  must  have  met  defeat : 
To  fore-ordained  decrees  they  needs  must  bend, 
And  hence  the  wiser  course  would  be,  to  send 

A  tactful  embassage  for  terms  to  treat. 

To  this  conclusion,  after  careful  thought. 
The  leaders  of  the  caravan  were  brought ; 

And  Selini  for  their  special  envoy  chose  : 
Of  noble  bearing  and  exalted  mind, 
In  all  the  troop  they  could  not  hope  to  find 

One  likelier  to  restrain  rapacious  foes. 

Proud  of  the  leadership  of  such  a  train 

As  that  now  furnished,  back  he  turned  again, 

To  meet  the  sons  of  Ishmael  on  the  way : 
And  speedily  the  multitudinous  band, 
Collecting  round,  scattered  the  desert  sand 

In  all  directions,  like  wild  ocean-spray. 

But  with  becoming  dignity  and  grace 

The  vizier's  son  maintained  the  foremost  place; 

And  struck  by  his  magnificent  array 
And  princely  presence,  the  rough  warriors  stood 
In  half-respectful  attitude  and  mood. 

Not  uninclined  to  mark  what  he  should  say. 
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Their  chief,  who  looked  a  hardy  mountaineer, 
Declared  the  caravan  had  naught  to  fear 

From  ihim  and  his,  if  in  the  way  of  trade 
Through  his  domain  a  passage  was  desired; 
But  naturally  the  levy  was  required 

Which  every  company  when  passing  paid. 

Abashed  was  Selim  when  the  sum  was  named; 
For  so  enormous  was  the  ransom  claimed. 

Its  crushing  tyranny  might  well  appal 
The  veriest  bondman  in  the  trading  troop, 
Since  the  fierce  tribe  at  one  determined  swoop 

Held  them  its  prey  and  confiscated  all. 

No  argument  or  reasoning  could  abate 
The  greed  in  those  barbarian  breasts  innate, 
Commiseration  was  not  theirs  to  know ; 
Their  chief  indeed  appeared  disposed  to  give 
His  supplicating  victims  leave  to  live, 

But  further  he  declared  he  could  not  go. 

Unhappy  Selim,  and  his  comrades,  stood 
In  rigid  attitude,  as  carved  in  wood. 

The  while  he  pondered  how  he  might  convey 
Such  dismal  tidings  to  the  startled  cars 
Of  disappointed,  mortified  compeers. 

Who  with  high  hope  had  sped  him  on  his 
way. 
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A  shower  of  fiery  sparkles  dazed  his  eyes ; 
The  soHd  ground  uprose  to  meet  the  skies, 

Then  downward  plunged  with  a  rock-rend- 
ing fall ; 
Volcanic  flames  leaped  forth,  and  fled  from  sight, 
The  moon  and  stars  dropped  from  the  vault  of 
night  ; 
Then  darkness  and  oblivion  swallowed  all. 

-How  long  his  swoon  prevailed,  he  never  knew ; 
But  when  it  passed,  a  widely  different  view 
Met  his  astonished  gaze :  he  lay  alone, 
On  a  skin-covered  couch  of  wondrous  length, 
In  a  vast  chamber,  typical  of  strength, — 

Roof,    flooring,    walls,    and    door,    alike    of 
stone. 

Of  stone  were  window-frames  and  shutters  too. 
Now  open  with  the  sunlight  glimmering  through, 

Whereby    he    marked    enormous   bloc-k   on 
block 
Had  been  adjusted  with  such  skill  and  care 
The  firm  stupendous  structure  might  compare 

With  palaces  hewn  out  of  living  rock. 

Impressive  silence  filled  the  lonely  place, — 
Long  since  abandoned  by  the  giant  race 
Whose  fitting  habitation  it  had  been. 
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Enfeebled  from  confinement,  with  the  sense 
Of  his  late  mission's  failure  still  intense, 
He  brooded  on  the  melancholy  scene. 

But  all  at  once  a  new  emotion  stirred 

His  quickened  pulse,  as  with  surprise  he  heard 

Soft  music,  wakened  by  a  cultured  hand 
From  sweet  responsive  strings,  and  then  a  voice, 
Whose  cadence  bade  those  echoing  halls  rejoice. 
Breathing  a  ballad  of  his  native  land. 


Delightedly  he  listened  to  the  flow 
Of  strains  recalling  days  of  long  ago, 

Then  softly  stole  forth,  guided  by  the  sound, 
Came    to  a  pilla'red    porch,    through    which    he 

passed 
Into  a  peristyle,  superb  and  vast, — 

And  there  the  sympathetic  singer  found. 


— A  maid  of  dazzling  beauty, who  in  haste 
Her  veil,  that  lay  upon  her  lap,  replaced; 

And  set  her  silenced  lute  down  at  her  feet. 
Then  Selim  with  considerate  words  explained 
The  cause  of  his  intrusion,  nor  refrained 

From  asking  whom  his  fortune  was  to  greet, 
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Attraction  and  disquietude  combined 
To  stir  his  heart  and  agitate  his  mind, 

When  he  became  aware  her  sire  was  head 
Of  that  audacious  predatory  tribe 
That  claimed  the  caravan's  full  wealth  as  bribe. 

Lest,  otherwise,  its  life-blood  should  be  shed. 

Compassion  could  not  wholly  be  suppressed 
Within  that  lawless  leader's  rugged  breast, 

What  time  the  baffled  envoy,  pierced  with 
pain, 
From  laudable  ambition  so  abased 
And  all  his  eloquence  and  tact  disgraced. 

Fell  from  his  startled  courser,  as  if  slain. 

Hence  from  the  sandy  realm  was  he  conveyed. 
And  in  the  ivenerable  mansion  laid; 

One  of  a  town,  by  giant  hands  upreared, 
In  which  the  clan  took  rest  when  on  a  raid. 
Or,  lurking,  used  it  as  an  ambuscade; — 

Its  builders  having  wholly  disappeared. 

— Among  the  captives  of  an  earlier  day 
Was  one  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  stay, 

Not  as  a  prisoner,  but  an  honoured  guest; 
Since  by  proficient  minstrelsy  he  held 
The  savage  instinct  conquest  never  quelled 

Enraptured,  and  cupidity  repressed. 
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By  him  the  robber  chieftain's  only  child, — 
Fair  flower  amid  those  brambles  of  the  wild, — 

Was  perfected  in  his  enchanting  art. 
By  Nature  dowered  with  sympathy,  once  taught 
How  music  can  interpret  deepest  thought, 

Its  fascination  never  could  depart. 

Her  gratified  instructor  marked  with  pride 
That  with  himself  his  pupil  almost  vied, 

When  but  few  times  the  moon  had  waxed 
and  waned. 
And  Selim  blessed  the  magic  which  had  drawn 
His  feeble  footsteps  on,  to  meet  the  dawn 

Of  the  sublimest  epoch  life  attained. 

Thus,  bright  with  growing  love,  and  sweet  with 

song, 
The  stream  of  time  in  smoothness  sped  along, 

Till  a  fierce  cataract  altered  all  its  course : 
The  vizier  through  the  wilds  his  way  had  won, 
From  roused  Damascus,  seeking  for  his  son, 

Accompanied  by  a  formidable  force. 

"O  light  and  darkness,  peacefulness  and  strife. 
How  are  ye  blended  in  man's  changeful  life; 

And  how  conflicting  still  are  love  and  hate !" 
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Thus  Selim,  in  a  central  chamber  thrust, 
Despoiled  of  hope  and  humbled  to  the  dust, 
Lamented  the  vicissitudes  of  fate. 

But  through    the  gloom    and    stillness    of    deep 

night, 
A  gentle  rustling  and  a  gleam  of  light 

Apprised  him  of  a  presence  drawing  nigh  : 
He  looked  about  with  caution,  and  above 
His  lonely  couch  bent  'his  alluring  love. 

Who  whispered,  "Steeds  are  waiting;  let  us 
fly!" 

The  vizier's  son,  the  minstrel,  and  the  maid, 
Led  by  a  trusty  henchma'n,  were  conveyed 

So  stealthily,  by  dark  and  devious  ways. 
Forth  from  the  slumbering  city,  no  one  knew 
Of  their  escape,  till  futile  to  pursue 

Their  footsteps  as  if  wandering  in  a  maze. 

The  rising  sun  beheld  them  settling  down 
To  close  concealment  in  a  ruined  town, 

So  lone  it  might  'have  been  a  lion's  lair; 
But  youth,  with  hopefulness  and  love  imbued, 
Ignoring  their  environment,  still  strewed 

Their  path  with  flowers  that  brightened  all 
things  there. 
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Remote  from  conflict,  fearless  of  pursuit, 
No  need  was  there  for  music  to  be  mute 

In  the  recess  so  fortunately  found; 
Hence,  full  of  confidence,  had  they  begun 
To  give  their  hearts  to  harmony,  since  none, 

Save    bats    and  owls,   could    overhear    the 
sound. 

And  yet  they  had  but  reached  the  second  day, 
And  thinking  of  a  half-forgotten  lay. 

Were  striving  to  recall  the  fleeting  strain, 
When  what  was  their  astonishment  to  hear 
A  voice  without,  but  evidently  near. 

Imperfectly  repeating  the  refrain ! 

With  circumspection  Selim  ventured  out, 
Surmising  that  perchance  a  hostile  scout 

Designed    to    lure    them    from    their    safe 
retreat ; 
But  all  suspicion  soon  was  put  to  flight. 
And  in  its  stead  he  hastened  with  delight 

An  emissary  from  his  sire  to  greet. 

From  him  he  learned  a  battle  had  been  waged, 
With  serious  losses  to  both  powers  engaged, 

The  final  issue  undetermined  yet; 
Meanwhile  Damascus  sent  additional  troops, 
And  the  wild  clan  was  mustering  all  its  groups. 

To  strike  decisively  when  next  they  met. 
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Musician,  messenger,  and  maid,  agreed 
With  Selim's  proposition,— to  proceed. 

While  still  the  combatants  were  held  at  bay, 
By  secret  and  elusive  ways  to  gain 
The  shelter  of  his  home,  and  there  remain 

Aloof  and  shielded  from  the  coming  fray. 

Thus,  by  predominating  love  impelled, — 
That  every  impulse  else  in  bondage  held ; 

Or  rather,  gathered  all  in  its  embrace; — 
Was  Selim  moved  awhile  to  set  aside, 
For  her  who  ruled  his  heart,  the  natural  pride 
That  fired  the  scion  of  a  valorous  race. 

When  the  contending  armies  once  again 
Joined  battle,  the  marauders'  chief  was  slain  ; 

And  with  their  leader's  loss,  the  lessened 
band, 
Disorganised,  dispered  like  scattered  flocks. 
Amid  the  ruined  towns  and  caverned  rocks. 

So  frequent  in  that  desolated  land. 

This  happening  while  the  vizier's  son  and  they 
Who  now  accompanied  him  were  on  the  way 

In  hope  to  win  the  haven  of  their  wish, 
Theirs  was  the  dii'e  misfortune  to  be  led 
Across  the  route  taken  by  some  who  fled, 

And  hence  to  be  enclosed  like  netted  fish. 
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To  meditate  resistance  far  too  few, 

They  fared  perforce  with  the  retreating  crew, 

Who  bore  them  to  a  cavern  well-concealed ; 
Part  in  its  first  condition  left,  and  part 
Extended  and  improved  by  human  art, 

But  from  without  no  trace  of  it  revealed. 

There  for  an  unknown  period  doomed  to  dwell 
In  solitude,  each  in  a  separate  cell. 

How  dark  and  melancholy  seemed  their  lot  1 
But  neither  joys  nor  pains  for  ever  last, 
And  this,  their  heaviest  trial,  quickly  passed, 

And  in  the  bright  result  was  half  forgot. 

The  daughter  of  their  late  intrepid  chief 
Moved  the  compassionate  clansmen  by  her  grief, 

Who  held  her  as  a  princess  in  regard ; 
So  when  she  tearfully  besought  that  they 
Would  let  the  captive  minstrel  sing  and  play 

To  lighten  woe,  her  wish  was  not  debarred. 

It  followed  shortly  after  that  the  whole 
Were  subjected  to  less  severe  control. 

Then  they  consulted  how  they  might  escape; 
Scheme  after  scheme  submitted,  proved  too  weak 
When  put  to  test,  and  left  them  yet  to  seek 

To  mould  their  purpose  into  concrete  shape. 
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But  finally;  perceiving,  though  the  stores 
Were  much  reduced,  none  ventured  out  of  doors, 

For  fear  the  vizier's  force  might  still  be  nigh  ; 
Selim  proposed,  himself,  with  none  beside, 
Should     search     if     their     surroundings     could 
provide. 

By  any  means,  an  adequate  supply. 

They,  knowing  him  to  be  the  vizier's  son, 
Who  therefore  had  but  little  risk  to  run, 

First  took  his  solemn  pledge  not  to  betray ; 
Then  willingly  led  forth  his  harnessed  steed. 
And  when  he  mounted,  wishing  him  good  speed, 

In  hopefulness  beheld  him  ride  away. 

He  hastened  forward  to  the  sandy  plain, 
But  scrutinised  its  smooth  expanse  in  vain ; 

For  naught  of  life  or   movement  could  he 
spy; 
Bare  as  a  level  lake  the  prospect  lay, — 
A  glimmering  sheet  beneath  the  beams  of  day, 

Its  far  off  boundary  blending  with  the  sky. 

Hour  after  hour,  despite  the  growing  heat. 
And  dust  uprising  from  his  courser's  feet, 

He  patiently  continued  to  pursue 
His  pathless  progress,  till  against  the  glow 
That  gathered  westward  when  the  sun  was  low 

The  forms  of  moving  horsemen  loomed  in 
view. 
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The  moon  had  risen  when  up  with  them  he  came ; 
The  foremost  then,  accosting  him  by  name, 

Informed  him  by  his  sire  had  they  been  sent 
To  search  for  him  through  all  the  region  round ; 
Exultant  with  delight  now  he  was  found, 

They  led  him  straightway  to  the  vizier's  tent. 

Warm  was  the  greeting  between  sire  and  son ; 
But  much  was  yet  remaining  to  be  done, 

And  in  short  time,  to  win  the  boon  desired 
By  Selim's  yearning  heart  all  else  above; 
And  hence,  confiding  in  parental  love, 

He  owned  his  passion  and  by  whom  inspired. 

Though  willing  from  the  first,  for  Selim's  sake, 
To  yield  assent,  in  doubt  what  course  to  take 

To    compass  such  a  project,  he  conferred 
With  the  commander  of  the  troops  at  hand ; 
Since  Selim  promised  the  defeated  band 

Indemnity,  and  could  not  break  his  word. 

At  length  they  settled,  if  the  lawless  crew 
Gave  solemn  pledges  never  to  renew 

Their  depredations  on  the  men  of  peace 
Who  to  or  from  Damascus  passed  that  way ; 
And  yielded  their  late  chieftain's  child  to  stay 

As  Selim's  bride;  hostilites  should  cease. 
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— Next  day,  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Whose  course  had  been  his  guide,  had  SeHm  won 

The  craggy  hold,  and  cautiously  proposed 
The  terms  of  peace ;  to  find,  to  his  delight, 
1  he  bandits,  worn  down  by  their  sorry  plight. 

With  such  a  generous  offer  gladly  closed. 

Then  Selim  sought  his  queen  ;  who,  sad  and  pale, 
Yet  brightened  as  he  told  his  cheering  tale, 

Though  travel-wearied,  with  success  elate ; 
And  with  the  gentle  fondness  of  a  dove 
She  welcomed  the  soft  blandishments  of  love 

To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  orphaned  state. 

— When  next  the  crescent  moon  hung  overhead, 
It  looked  upon  the  lovers,  newly  wed, — 

Remote    from    dreary    wastes   and   gloomy 
caves, — 
In  a  kiosk  amid  a  garden  fair 
With  sweetest  flowers,  breathing  the  scented  air 
Cooled    by    a    plashing    fountain's    limpid 
waves. 

The  painful  period  of  affliction  passed. 
Succeeding  happiness  was  long  to  last : 

Damascus  held  them  safe  within  its  walls, 
By  their  dependa'uts  honoured  and  revered. 
And  to  their  children's  children  still  endeared, 

Till  fell  the  stroke  of  fate  that  ever  falls. 
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"The  distant  date,"  the  Writer  said, 
"That  saw  those  Syrian  lovers  wed, — 
Save  for  the  change  of  manners  shown, 
Was  not  so  different  from  our  own. 
The  rival  powers  of  love  and  strife 
Distress  or  comfort  human  life, 
And  make  the  world  a  chequered  scene, — 
Tumultuous  now,  anon  serene. 
By    turns    triumphant,    or    repressed. 
Arousing  wrath,  inviting  rest. 
They  play  their  parts  as  may  betide, 
Yet  in  proximity  abide ; 
As  many  a  beauteous  bloom  adorns 
A   wayside   hedge  beset  with  thorns. 
And  unobtrusive  violets  throw 
Sweet    odours    where    rank    nettles    grow. 
Love  with  the  most  degraded  race 
Is  not  denied  a  minor  place; 
Nor    with    the    cultured    and    refined 
Is  strife  entirely  out  of  mind." 


"  True,"  said  the  Merchant,  "  since  the  time 
Of  Cain  and  Lamech,  love  and  crime, 
Have    jointly    covered    history's    scrolls. 
And    will    while    yet    our    planet    rolls; 
Unless  the  calm  millennial  dawn 
Sees    evil    influences    withdrawn." 
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"  My  proxy  having  filled  my  post, 
As  for  this  evening  "  ;  said  the  Host, 

"  On  you,  my  elder  child,  alone, 
Is  the  remaining  duty  thrown." 

"  But  little  have  I  heard  or  read. 

Of  Orient  lore,"  his  daughter  said, 
"  vSave  those  historic  scenes  we  all 

Are  taught  in  childhood  to  recall. 

One  simple  ballad  of  the  kind 

Association  brings  to  mind; 

Though  not  adjudged  a  pearl  of  price, 

I  trust  for  now  it  may  suffice." 


MOHAMMED,  PRINCE   OF   PERSIA 


M 


OHAMMED,   Prince  of  Persia,  strayed 
From  his  attendants  at  the  chase. 


In  melancholy  mood  to  pace 
A  lonely  forest  glade. 

The  hunting  throng  might  choose  to  court 
Companionship  of  hawks  and  hounds, 
With  glad  exhilarating  sounds 
Pertaining  to  the  sport. 
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But  he,  immersed  in  thought,  was  led 
To  woo  the  shade,  in  hope  to  find 
A  solace  for  his  ruffled  mind 
Where  leafy  branches  spread. 


And  thus,  as  in  a  .waking  dream, 
Supine  upon  a  flowery  bank 
In  hazy  listlessness  he  sank, 
Beside  a  running  stream. 


He  hardly  heard  the  waters  flow. 
The  rustling  foliage  softly  stirred, 
Or  chirping  of  a  casual  bird 
That  flitted  to  and  fro. 


But  through  a  golden  mist  he  saw 

A  glittering  group  had  gathered  round, 
That  made  his  quickening  pulse  rebound 
With  wonder  and  with  awe. 


And  while  he  pondered  what  could  mean 
The  mustering  of  that  brilliant  crowd, 
A  cheer  uprose,  joyous  and  loud, 
As  a  fresh  form  was  seen  : 
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A  being  beauteous  as  the  moon 
Enthroned  supreme  in  starry  skies; 
Whose  coming  held  beholders'  eyes 
And  made  the  senses  swoon. 


When,  like  a  peri,  bright  and  sweet, 
Unveiled,  but  gloriously  arrayed, 
The  vision  glided  down  the  glade; 
He  rose  upon  his  feet. 


Like  clouds  before  a  freshening  breeze, 
To  his  dismay,  the  pageant  passed ; 
And  wearily  himself  he  cast 
Afresh  beneath  the  trees. 


When  lo !  another  form  appeared  ;— 
An  ancient  man  who  came  alone, 
A  dark    rough    mantle    round   him  thrown, 
And  with  a  long  grey  beard. 


Mohammed,    startled   when   he   spoke, — 
Since  he  had  been  constrained  to  deem 
His  late  experience  but  a  dream, 
Now  thought  he  had  awoke. 
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'Prince,"   said  the  venerable   man, — 
"By  your  apparel  such  proclaimed, — 
If  aught  of  service  may  be  named, 
I   proffer  what   I   can." 


"Be  pleased,"  replied  the  Prince,  "to  tell, 
O  courteous  stranger,  what  thou  art; 
That  I  may  utter,  on  my  part, 
What  late  to  me  befell." 


'A  simple  hermit,"  he  replied, 
"Your  highness  sees  before  you  now, 
Unfitted,  as  you  must  allow, 
For  yon  resplendent  tide  : 


"A  Syrian  princess  and  her  train. 

That  here  have  passed  to  take  their  way 
To  Tauris,  for  awhile  to  stay, 
But  soon  return  again. 


"Within  my  lodge  of  boughs  I  dwell, 
Hard  by  the  rill,  in  sunnier  hours; 
But  when  the  cloudy  season  lowers, 
Remain  within  my  cell." 
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"O  reverend  Sage,"  the  Prince  replied, 
"A  Paradise  will  he  attain 
Whom  Fortune  shall  advance  to  gain 
That  peri  for  his  bride. 


'Though  near  related  to  the  throne, 
I  tire  of  splendours  of  the  court, 
And  to  the  silent  shades  resort 
To  meditate  alone. 


"For  in  the  whisperings  of  the  wind, 

To  which  the  fluttering  leaves  respond, 
And  melodies  of  rills,  a  fond 
Companionship  I  find. 


'And  round,  and  through,  and  all  above 
Those  natural  harmonies,  I  hear 
The  penetrating,  sweet,  and  clear, 
Celestial  voice  of  love. 


"But  when  to  fairest  human  shapes 
I  look  for  its  embodiment. 
How  vainly  is  my  labour  spent  I 
It  evermore  escapes. 
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"Yet  in  the  princess  who,  betwixt 

These  leafy  groves  and  glittering  streams 
Advancing,  realised  my  dreams, 
I  hope  to  find  it  fixed. 


*So  fully  has  she  filled  my  thought 
Since  first  I  saw  her  phantom  form  ;- 
For  then  I  deemed  it  such,  of  warm 
Imagination   wrought." 


**Your  royal  heart  may  rest  assured." 
The  hermit  answered;  "As  for  me, 
I  will  not  pause  till  I  shall  see 
Your  happiness  secured. 


"I  feel,  as  from  an  open  scroll 
I  read  your  countenance  aright, 
I  must  endeavour  to  requite 
Sincerity  of  soul. 


"Though  busy  scenes  of  life  I  shun. 

With  those  to  your  bright  princess  known 
Is  found  a  kinsman  of  my  own, — 
My   younger   brother's   son. 
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"He  trains  the  troops  that  guard  her  sire; 
Through  him  you  may  at  once  begin 
To  press  your  suit,  with  hope  to  win, 
For  few  at  court  rank  higher." 


'•jMost  memorable  the  day  must  be 
Of  all  my  life,"  Mohammed  said, 
That  here  my  wandering  footsteps  led 
To  meet  with  her  and  thee. 


"Accompany  me,  and  I  engage, 
Attended  by  an  escort  meet, 
With  due  imperial  state  to  greet 
Thy  kinsman,  generous  sage.' 


Thus  in  accord,  the  following  day 
Beheld  them  journeying  with  a  band 
Unmatched  by  any  neighbouring  land 
In  bulk  or  rich  array. 


Most  favourably  were  they   received ; 
And  when  the  longing  prince  expressed 
The  wish  that  ruled  his  ardent  breast. 
His  purpose  was  achieved. 
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For  she  who  thus  fulfilled  his  dream, 
In  him  beheld  her  counterpart; 
Joined  soul  to  soul,  as  heart  to  heart, 
In  mutual  fond  esteem. 


In  concord  Prince  and  Princess  passed 
The  happiest  and  the  best  of  lives, 
Till  parted  by  the  blow  that  rives 
All  human  ties  at  last. 


"How  can  those  Eastern  peoples  wait 
The  slow  developments  of  fate. 
And  so  resignedly  receive 
Blows  that   impoverish  or  bereave; 
Is  this  from  constitutional  sloth. 
Or  simple  piety,  or  both?" 


When   thus  the  younger  lady  spoke. 

The  Merchant  answered,   "Stroke  on  stroke 

Of  good  and  evil  they  receive 

So  equably,  since  they  believe 

All  things  are  ordered  for  the  best 

And  pave  the  way  to  perfect  rest. 
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Which  finally  they  hope  to  find; 
And  hence  are  trustful  and  resigned." 


His  brother  added,    "Bear  in  mind, 
The  noblest  thoughts  of  humankind 
Had  origin  in  Eastern  souls : 
From  West  to  East  our  planet  rolls. 
And  thus,   illumed  with  Orient  light, 
Forgets  the  previous  gloom  of  night. 
So,  too,  the  world  of  man  has  gained 
The  highest  knowledge  yet  attained, 
With  true  religion's  perfect  creed 
Adapted  to  our  every  need ; 
Doubt    dissipated,    faith    increased ; — 
All  from  the  grand,  creative  East." 


The  Squire  remarked,   "To-day  has  been 
The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews, — I  mean, 
That  is,  until  the  setting  sun. 
And  starting  from  the  previous  one ; 
The  realms  that  yield  to  Islam's  sway 
Were  keeping  Sabbath  yesterday ; 
And  'here,   with  other  Christian   lands, 
To-morrow  as  the  Sabbath  stands." 
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'Now,"  said  the  Merchant,   "I  resign 
My  leadership,  the  call  is  mine 
As  for  to-morrow,  so  I  name 
My  brother,  and  the  themes  to  claim 
Our  joint  attention  when  we  meet, 
Such  as  the  day  may  justly  greet.'* 


At  once  the  Writer  acquiesced: 
Then  all  the  group  retired  to  rest. 


THE    THIRD    EVENING 

THE  sacred  day  'had  softly  closed; 
In  silvery  mist  the  scene  reposed, 
But  still  from  depths  of  clouded  blue 
Some  stars  were  faintly  gleaming  through, 
When  once  again  the  five  resumed 
Their  conference  in  the  room   illumed, 
And  guarded  from  the  gloom  and  damp. 
By  glow  of  fire  and  light  of  lamp. 


The  ]\Ian  of  Letters,  rising,  said, 
"In  church,  to-day,  the  lessons  read, 
Not  only  drew  the  course  of  thought 
To  dwell  upon  the  truths  they  taught. 
But  in   their  living  words  possessed 
A  charm  to  stir  the  stoniest  breast." 


His  elder  cousin  said,  "The  Word, 
As  we  possess  it,  I  have  heard. 
Presents  our  language  at  the  time 
When  it  attained  its  glorious  prime. 
Can  all  our  literature  evince 
Advance  in  true  expression  since?" 
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He  answered,   "While  some  turns  of  phrase 

Are  obsolete  in  these  our  days; 

Its  scenes  are  brought  to  mental  sight 

In  rays  of  everlasting  light; 

Its  admonitions  burn  their  way 

Like  forest-fires  no  hand  can  stay; 

And  its  sweet  promises  recall 

The  state  of  man  before  The  Fall. 


I  doubt  indeed  if  human  speech 
Could  fitlier  cheer,  reprove  and  teach." 


"In  hope  to  introduce  aright 
The  subjects  on  this  Sabbath  night 
To  be  considered,  I  proceed 
Some  thoughts  on  Scriptural  Names  to  read." 


He  searched  his  notes,  as  thus  he  said. 
Then,  in  a  reverent  manner,  read. 
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THE     SIGNIFICANCE     OF 
SCRIPTURAL    NAMES 

WE  venerate  the  favoured  clime 
Within  whose  confines  were  displayed 
The  most  momentous  scenes  that  time 

Has  witnessed  since  the  world  was  made. 

A  splendour,   not  of  earth,   is  thrown 

On  every  spot  beneath  the  sun 
Whose  sacred  haunts  of  old  have  known 

The  steps  of  the  Transcendent  One. 

And  names  of  places,  and  of  things, 
But  trivial  in  themselves,  are  fraught 

With  power  to  stir  the  deepest  springs 
Of  feeling,  and  sublimest  thought. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead,  purports  more 
Than  salve  to  soothe  a  fleshly  pain, 

A  heavenly  balsam  to  restore 
A  wounded  soul  to  health  again. 

So  Jordan,  is  no  slender  stream ; 

Genesareth,  not  a  simple  lake; — 
But  consecrated  founts,  that  seem 

The  wearied  spirit's  thirst  to  slake. 
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And  Bethany,  and  Olivet, 

Thongh  still  material   places,   cease 
To  move  our  minds  as  standing  yet, 

But  whisper  of  celestial  peace. 

And  Bethlehem  makes  Judaea  glow. 
And  Nazareth  brightens  Galilee, 

With  living  glories  that  shall  flow 
Till  human  life  has  ceased  to  be. 

Jerusalem,   from  Zion's  hill, 

Illumines  holy  Palestine; 
And  thence  the  radiance  spreads  to  fill 

Remotest  realms  with  light  divine. 

Though  in  extent  a  small  domain. 
Yet  dowered  with  a  dominion  vast 

As  earth  itself, — decreed  to  reign 
Supreme  in  every  land  at  last. 


All  sat  in  silence  for  a  space, 

Till  the  Squire,  rising  in  his  place. 

Observed,  "Not  only  is  it  true 

That  both  the  Christian  and  the  Jew 

Consider  scenes  of  Holy  Land 

Beyond  all  else  sublimely  grand, 
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The  Moslem  also  holds  that  spot 
Too  memorable  to  be  forgot; 
Its  influence  Time  can  not  efface, 
Nor  sovereign  Mecca's  self  displace. 
Now  why  should  a  sectarian  dare, 
However  earnest,  to  declare 
One  dogma, — ^his,  must  be  received, 
And  every  other  disbelieved?" 

The  Merchant  said,  "So  mean  a  view 
Of  Providence,  is  held  6y  few 
In  these  enlightened  days,  I  trust; 
HIS  ways  with  man  are  surely  just. 
The  myriad  lives  that  passed  from  earth 
Long  ages  ere  Messiah's  birth. 
And  those  who  yet  have  never  heard 
A  single  whisper  of  His  word, 
Can  not  incur  especial  blame 
Because  they  have  not  borne  His  Name.' 

"Aye,"  said  the  Writer,  "Never  shrink 
From  uttering  what  you  truly  think. 
I  recollect,  in  days  of  youth, 
Hearing  laid  down  as  gospel  truth, 
That  all,  except  the  few  elect 
Comprising  a  peculiar  sect, 
Would  merit,  and  receive,  the  doom 
Of  lasting  life  in  endless  gloom: 
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But  even  then  I  could  not  bring 
My  soul  to  credit  such  a  thing. 
How  any  one  that  ever  read 
What  Peter  to  Cornelius  said, 
Could  tolerate  so  harsh  a  creed, 
Is  wonderful,  and  sad  indeed. 
What  need  for  dogma?     One  and  all. 
To  our  own  Lord  we  stand  or  fall. 
Let  this  be  seen,  it  follows  then, 
His  teaching,  not  the  craft  of  men ; 
Sound  doctrine,  not  the  cult  of  schools ; 
Should  furnish  life's  controlling  rules. 


"I  wish  to  name  our  uncle  next, 
To  speak  from  some  appropriate  text, 
Illustrative  of  his  wide  view 
Holding  all  worship  sound  and  true 
That  soars  to  our  Creator's  Throne; 
Though  some  divergence  may  be  shown, 


The  Squire  replied,  "No  text  I  need 
For  what  I  now  propose  to  read; 
The  sentiments  expressed,    I   own, 
Are  such  as  I  long  since  have  known ; 
And  doubtless  all  of  you  with  me. 
At  least  in  general  scope,  agree." 
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SPACE    AND    ETERNITY 

LIFT  up  your  eyes  and  mark  the  skies 
Ablaze  with  glorious  sphere  on  sphere; 
Then  think  how  small  this  earth,  for  all 
Its  teeming  peoples,  must  appear. 

Our  central  sun  is  merely  one 

Of  myriads  giving  vital  force 
To  orbs  that  roll,  as  they  control. 

Sustained  in  their  unending  course. 

Can  we  suppose,  from  all  of  those 
Unnumbered  planets,  ours  alone 

Has  been  assigned  to  humankind, 
And  on  the  rest  no  life  is  known? 

Amid  the  bright  abodes  of  light, 

This  world  must  seem  a  grain  of  dust ; 

Hence  to  believe  that  they  receive 
Vast  populations,  is  but  just. 

And  it  may  be  that  even  we, 
When  this  imperfect  life  is  past, 

Shall  cast  away  our  bonds  of  clay. 
And  there  attain  true  bliss  at  last. 
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While  here,  we  strive  to  keep  alive 

The  frames  wherein  our  souls  abide, 
But  haply  there,  celestial  fare 
Abundantly  will  be  supplied. 


Is  heaven  a  place,  in  depths  of  space. 
With  borders  definitely  assigned; 

Wherein  the  blest,  at  peace  and  rest, 
Are  evermore  to  be  confined? 


Or  does  it  mean,  a  glorious  scene 
In   limitless  domains  of   peace; 

Where  soul  and  mind  shall  ever  find 
Their  wisdom  grow,  their  bliss  increase? 


If  man  may  hope  no  more  to  grope. 

In  darkness,  circumscribed,  and  weak; 
But  freely  range  from  change  to  change, 

Untired,  with  something  still  to  seek : 


As  naught  of  bound  to  space  is  found, 
Eternal  life  can  never  cloy ; 

Secure  therein  fresh  lore  to  win, 
Existence  must  be  constant  joy. 
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'Yes,"  said  the  Merchant,  "I  conceive 

Far  wiser  is  it  to  believe 

The  heavenly  realm  no  walled-in  place. 

But  infinite  as  boundless  space. 

A  spiritual  dominion,  where 

All  fleshly  suffering,  worldly  care. 

And  sorrowing  from  bereavement,  cease; 

In  perfect  and  perpetual  peace." 


'True;"  said  the  Writer,  "Thought  is  free: 
Such  sentiments  appeal  to  me. 
To  think  the  fields  of  space  extend. 
In  all  directions,  with  no  end, 
May  wellnigh  overpower  the  mind; 
Yet  who  could  ever  feel   inclined 
To  fancy  some  surrounding  wall 
Of  solid  darkness  bounding  all, 
With  naught  beyond?     A  thought  to  fill 
The  mind  with  more  amazement  still. 
A  child's  intelligence  might  see 
Such  is  impossible  to  be. 
And,  in  like  manner,  life  will  last 
For  evermore, — no  doubt  re-cast, 
And  dowered  with  loftier  gifts  than  here; 
Equipped  to  range  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
And  harvest  a  diviner  lore 
Than  even  in  dreams  it  gleaned  before." 
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Tlie  Host,  who  had  withdrawn  'his  look 
Some   moments   from   the   little   book, 
Turned  a  few  pages,   and  anon. 
Selecting  a  fresh  piece,  read  on. 


UNIVERSAL    ACCEPTANCE 

WHAT    though    in    different    languages    the 
prayers 
Of  supplicating  mortails  are  conveyed 
To  reach  the  Ruler  of  All  Realms,  who  cares 

For  every  creature  that  Flis  hands  have  made? 
From  Him,  whose  mercies  evermore  endure, 
All  of  acceptance  are  alike  secure. 


So  likewise,  forms  of  worship  may  diverge, — 
In  ceremonial  varying  each  from  each; 

But  if  smcerely  offered  up,  they  merge 
Into  one  grand  oblation,   so  to  reach 

The  heavenly  throne,  a  pure  harmonious  whole 

To  Him  who  reads  the  motives  of  the  soul. 
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What  Jesus  taught  the  woman  at  the  well 
Of  Sychar, — sacred  fountain  ever  since  ! 

Should  make  the  heart  of  every  Christian  swell 
With  ardour,   and  its  gratitude  evince 

To  learn,  of  formal  words  there  is  no  need 

For  Spirit  of  Man  with  Sovereign  Spirit  to  plead. 

What  influence  to  ennoble  and  refine 

Proceeds  from  this  capacity  to  feel 
Humanity  is  knit  to  the  Divine, 

And  in  all  circumstances  can  appeal 
For  guidance ;  whether  placed  amid  a  crowd, 
Or  lonely; — bound  to  silence,  or  aloud. 

Here,  and  hereafter,  thus,  with  Sons  of  Light 

And  grand  Intelligences,  far  above 
All  temporal  chance  and  change,  may  man  unite 

In  cultivating  high  and  holy  love, 
Whose  benefits,  when  mundane  things  are  past. 
Will  still  increase,  and  evermore  shall  last. 

Yet  is  it  meet  to  mark  the  sacred  days 
By  gathering  in  the  temples  set  apart 

For  public  services  of  prayer  and  praise, 
And,  with  uplifted  voice  and  earnest  heart, 

Join  with  the  congregations  to  renew 

Our  grateful  vows,  and  render  homage  due. 
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On  every  countenance  serene 
But  earnest  gravity  was  seen; 
With  brightening  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
All  sat,  while  none  made  haste  to  speak, 
Till  the  good  Host,   resuming,  said, 
"Collect  from  what  I  just  have  read, 
Not  simply  what  the  phrases  say, 
But  all  the  meaning  they  convey. 
Words  charged  with  thought,  especially  verse, 
Suggest  much  more  than  they  rehearse, — 
If  not  redundant,  or  too  weak 
To  compass  what  their  authors  seek." 

The  Merchant  answered,  "I  agree; 
And  when  you  next  shall  turn  to  me, 
I  mean  to  offer, — nothing  new, 
Yet  what  we  well  may  keep  in  view 
Concerning  things  of  every-day. 
Whose  mystery  usage  pares  away. 
The  date  of  miracles  is  past, 
And  we  on  common  times  are  cast; — 
Such  ;>eems  the  general  notion  now ; 
Yet  all  who  ponder,   must  allow 
Examples  of  stupendous  power 
Invite  attention  hour  by  hour." 

His  brother  said,  "Now  give  it  us." 
And  straightway  he  continued,  thus. 
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SOME   speak  of  miracles  as  though 
The  Laws  of  Nature,  in  suspense, 
Could  be  displaced  by  more  immense 
Authority  than  they  may  know. 

But  naught  can  break,  or  thrust  aside. 
The  rules  Omnipotence  ordained, 
Whereby  Creation  is  maintained 

And  must  in  permanence  abide. 

Occurrences  the  many  name 

'Miraculous,'  are  nothing  more 

Than  powers,   but  seldom  marked  before, 

Evinced  as  circumstances  claim. 

Yet  miracles  that  throng  our  way, — 

For  such  would  they  be  deemed  if  rare, 
Are  overlooked  because  they  bear 

A  part  in  life  of  every-day. 

Think  how  the  travelling  planets  sweep, 

Each  in  its  pre-appointed  place ; 

And  on,  and  on,  through  boundless  space, 
Their  relative  positions  keep. 
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Consider  whence  this  rolling  globe 
Its  vital  atmosphere  receives; 
How  marvellous  that  it  never  leaves 

The  world,  but  folds  it  like  a  robe. 


The  solar  heat,  unfailing  still, 

Whence  can   it  draw  its  fresh  supplies? 

Whence  come  the  clouds  that  fleck  the  skies, 
Ard  fall  to  feed  the  mountain-rill? 


Of  all  the  marvels,  highest  placed, 

In  view  of  daily  life,  is  this: 

From  Nature's  produce  naught  we  miss,- 
No  single  particle  is  waste. 

Remember  how  the  teeming  earth, 
To  nourish  its  upspringing  seeds 
And  bring  them  to  perfection,  needs- 

What  might  be  counted,  nothing  worth. 


For  refuse  and  decaying  things 
Those  very  elements  contain 
Impoverished  Nature  must  regain 

To  renovate  its  vital  springs. 
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O  chart  of  life,  amazing  scroll 

Of  infinite  extent,  enwrought 

With  glorious  mysteries  human  thought 
Attempts  but  vainly  to  unroll ! 


Yet  sure  are  we,  by  heavenly  grace, 

Minute  though  earth  must  justly  seem. 
Amid  the  universal  scheme 

Of  Providence  it  holds  its  place. 


The  Squire  remarked,  "It  is  indeed 

Deplorable  how  few  give  heed 

To  evidence  that  ever  lies 

So  close  to  all  observant  eyes. 

Why  should  it  need  a  sudden  crash, 

Or  swift  illuminating  flash, 

To  rouse  the  senses  from  their  sleep, 

And  bid  imagination  sweep 

Through  fields  of  speculation  rife 

With  problems  touching  death  and  life? 

By  whatsoever  path  we  tread, 

On  every  side  are  proofs  outspread 

Of  wondrous  power  and  constant  care 

Our  Lord  lets  all  his  creatures  share. 
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A  deviation  from  the  course 

Of  smooth  routine,  appeals  with  force 

To  sluggish  as  to  wakeful  minds; 

But  he  who  studies  Nature,  finds 

A  mightier  marvel  in  the  flow 

Of  life  revolving  seasons  show ; 

And,  most  of  all,  that  what  seems  dross 

At  first  sight,  is  by  no  means  loss, 

But,  on  the  contrary,  of  use, — 

Nay,  necessary,  to  produce 

Successive  growths,  and  thus  ensure 

Seed-time  and  'harvest  shall  endure." 


'The  truths  Our  (ireat  Exemplar  taught," 
His  elder  daughter  said,   "are  fraught 
With  admonition  still  to  trust 
The  Power  that  raised  us  from  the  dust, 
To  pass  our  time  as  pilgrims  here 
In  reverent  love  and  godly  fear, 
As  heirs  of  everlasting  life, 
Unvexed  by  pain  or  worldly  strife, 
Confiding  in  Our  Father's  care, 
Whom  we  can  always  meet  in  prayer; 
And  what  we  ask  in  faith,  believe 
Implicitly  we  shall  receive ; — 
Unless  we  should  be  moved  to  crave 
What  we  were  better  not  to  have." 
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The  Literary  Man  replied, 
"Thrice  happy  they  who  thus  abide 
Within  the  shadow  of  The  Throne, 
Like  trustful  children  making  known 
Their  daily  wants,   and  gratitude 
For  blessings  evermore  renewed : 
For  theirs  it  is  to  win  sublime 
Foreknowledge  of  the  heavenly  clime." 


And  now  her  sister,  by  her  side. 
He  called  upon ;  and  she  replied, 
"I  could  not  try  to  make  a  speech 
Concerning  what  our  pastors  teach ; 
But  if  a  hymn  will  fill  my  part, 
That  I  can  give,  with  all  my  heart.' 


He  answered,  "Yes;  to  sacred  song 
The  highest  honours  must  belong : 
As  David's  numbers  could  recall 
Saneness  to  fiend-tormented  Saul, 
Inspiring  words  seem  nobler  yet 
When  to  impressive  music  set." 

So,  with  a  sympathetic  voice. 
She  sang  the  verses  of  her  choice. 
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THE  hosts  of  heaven  display 
His  majesty  and  might 
Who  made  the  sun  to  rule  the  day, 
The  moon  and  stars  the  night. 

Creation's  scenes  abound 

With  tokens  of  His  love, 
From  fragrant  flowers  that  gem  the  ground 

To  clouds  that  float  above. 

The  glittering  sea  attests 

His  glory  with  its  tides; 
And  on  the  hoary  mountain-crests 

His  splendour  still  abides. 

To  Him  the  stately  trees 

Their  heads  in  reverence  bow  j 

And  all  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze 
Their  gratitude  avow. 

The  happy  birds  rejoice 

His  worthy  praise  to  sing; 
And  thankfulness  attunes  the  voice 

Of  every  sparkling  spring. 
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The  denizens  of  field, 

Of  thicket,  grove,  and  glade, 
To  Him  alike  due  homage  yield 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 

Shall  man  continue  mute. 

When   Nature  in  accord, — 
Wood,  water,  mountain;  bird,  and  brute; 

All  join  to  praise  their  Lord? 

From  these  we  should  not  need 

Examples,   to  recall 
The  Source  from  whom  all  boons  proceed,- 

Whose  love  is  over  all. 

When  she  had  ended,  having  shown, 
Alike  in  phrasing  and  in  tone. 
The  message  of  this  simple  strain 
Had  not  appealed  to  her  in  vain ; 
Her  sister  took  her  to  her  heart, 
And  told  her  she  had  borne  her  part 
Becomingly  for  such  a  night, 
And  added  to  its  pure  delight. 
She,  blushing,  answered,  "Now  to  you 
Should  we  apply  to  pay  your  due." 
And  she  responded,   "For  my  share, 
I  proffer  some  remarks  on  prayer." 
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PRAYER  is  a  Duty  every  living  soul 
Owes  to  The  Source  Divine  that  gave  us 
breath, 
Whose  wisdom  and  omnipotence  control 
Antagonistic  powers  of  life  and  death. 


Prayer  is  a  Privilege  all  may  freely  claim, 
Assured  that  their  petitions  v^ill  be  heard, 

If  but  in  faith  they  call  upon  His  name 
By  whom  are  none  rejected,  none  preferred. 


Prayer  is  a  Solace  for  the  deepest  grief ; 

In  sickness  or  bereavement  most  severe 
Will  supplication  ever  gain  relief, 

Let  but  its  trustfulness  be  proved  sincere. 


Prayer  is  a  Joy  to  every  heart  that  holds 
Communion  with  our  Father  and  our  Friend, 

Whose  unrestrained  beneficence  enfolds 
Humanity  in  love  that  knows  no  end. 
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Prayer  is  a  Habit  every  true,  serene, 
And  pious  soul  will  freely  cultivate,- 

Not  as  a  formal  subject  of  routine, 
But  as  essential  to  a  healthy  state. 


Prayer  is  a  Blessing,  graciously  designed 
To  purify  the  life  of  man  below; 

For  in  its  exercise  its  votaries  find 
Beatitude  no  worldly  pleasures  know. 


Prayer  is  a  Strengthener,  offered  up  in  hope,- 
Confession  made,  of  pardon  for  the  past, 

It  wins  celestial  energy  to  cope 
With  obstacles,  and  overcome  at  last. 


Prayer  is  a  Safeguard,  though  temptations  strive 
To  lure  man  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Its  holy  influence  ever  will  revive 

The  faith  by  which  the  passions  are  subdued. 


Prayer  is  a  Link  connecting  earth  with  heaven. 
And  joining  temporal  with  eternal  things; 

Thus  exaltation  to  the  soul  is  given 
As  if  endowed  to  soar  on  angel  wings. 
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Prayer  is  a  Badge  of  Kinship  with  the  bright 
Intelligences  throned  on  High,  a  sign 

That  Human  Beings  and  the  Sons  of  Light 
Are  both  of  the  same  parentage,  Divine. 


"A  rule  of  life,  our  constant  care, 
Should  be  to  offer  piivate  prayer; 
But  not,  like  Pharisees,  to  boast 
Of  righteousness:"   remarked  the  Host. 

"To  feel  that  we  behave  aright, 
Is  of  itself  a  deep  delight; 
And  highest  'happiness  he  gains 
Who  mitigates  another's  pains." 


The  Writer  added,  "We  respect 
Praiseworthy  rules  from   their  effect. 
Our  conduct,  even  in  trivial  things, 
Its  own  reward  or  chastening  brings. 
He  who  with  reverential  awe 
Is  guided  by  the  higher  law, 
Will  rarely  find  contentious  strife 
Disturb  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
Of  one  so  governed  I  have  heard, 
W'ho  never  spoke  a  hasty  word, 
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But  with  his  meekness  turned  aside 
The  shafts  of  arrogance  and  pride; 
Impetuous  disputants  disarmed, 
And  those  of  gentler  nature  charmed. 

Once,  as  to  how  he  gained  this  end, 
Questioned  by  a  famihar  friend 
In  magnanimity  allied, 
He  confidentially   replied : 

'  When  taunts  are  hurled,  or  subjects  rise 
Inviting  wrath,  or  rash  replies, 
First  to  myself  I  softly  say 
The  prayer  that  I  was  taught  to  pray 
In  childhood,  at  my  mother's  knee; 
And  its  sublime  result  you  see.' 

A  good  example  that,  indeed. 
Which  we  should  all  do  well  to  heed. 
This  noted,  let  us  not  forget 
That  anger  may  be  righteous  yet : 

Our  Great  Exemplar,  we  are  told. 
Was  moved  with  anger  to  behold 
The  rank  hypocrisy  and  crime 
Rife  in  that  unregenerate  time. 
Our  Maker,  too,  the  Scriptures  say, 
Thus  views  the  wicked  every  day. 

Indignant  we  may  feel,  and  grieved, 
To  mark  oppression  unrelieved ; 
Ourselves  too  weak  such  ills  to  stay: — 
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V^engeance  is  His, — He  will  repay.*' 

The  Squire  remarked,  "The  present  time 
Is  scarce  in  touch  with  the  sublime. 
To  let  uplifted  thought  take  flight 
Beyond  the  range  of  fleshly  sight 
And  common  hearing,  is  to  dream, — 
And  idly, — in  the  world's  esteem. 

If  an  archangel,  clothed  in  light. 
Came  down  from  heaven,  in  all  men's  sight, 
And  from  his  glittering  trumpet  blew 
A  blast  that  thrilled  the  nations  through ; 
Then  spake,  as  with  the  thunder's  roll, 
The   truth   to   every   sentient  soul ; 
Millions  would  disbelieve  their  eyes. 
And  doubt  the  message  from  the  skies." 

His  elder  daughter  said,  "  Above 
Most  theories  of  our  day,  1  love 
The  sweet  belief,  which  we  are  told 
The  pious  Hebrews  held  of  old. 
Had  we  a  sense  akin  to  sight, 
By  which  we  could  perceive  aright 
The  heavenly  messengers,  who  still 
Are  in  attendance,  to  fulfil 
Their  ministry  of  loving  aid 
When  aught  of  woe  on  us  is  laid. 
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What  hymns  of  gratitude  would  rise 
To  fill  the  circumambient  skies! 

Invisible,  yet  none  the  less 
Supporting,   all   our  paths   they   bless, 
And  with  their  whispered  counsels  give 
The  sentient  soul  true  life  to  live. 

Though  not  conveyed  in  human  speech, 
Yet  to  the  central  self  they  reach, 
And  strengthen  with  celestial  might 
Revolves  despair  would  put  to  flight. 


"Contained  in  this  same  book,  I  find 
Some  further  verses  to  my  mind: 
These  treat  of  praise,  which  should  be  paid, 
As  well  as  supplication  made." 


PRAISE 


TO  GOD,  our  Father;  Author  of  Creation, 
And  Heaven's  Eternal  King; 
Should  we  accord  our  grateful  adoration, 
And  in  His  honour  sing. 
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From  Him  proceeds  all  life,  and  every  blessing 

Existence  can  enjoy ; 
Let  us  in  praise,  our  thankfulness  expressing, 

Both  heart  and  voice  employ. 


With  constant  care,  and  faithfulness  unceasing, 

His  love  provides  for  all ; 
With  bountiful  endowment  still  increasing, 

Like  dews  from  heaven  that  fall. 


Shall  they,  whose  ancestors  were  fed  with  manna, 

And  led  by  cloud  and  flame. 
Be  left  in  loneliness  to  sing  hosanna 

And  magnify  His  name? 


His  guardianship  should  move  the  gathered  nations 

Of  all  the  human  race 
To  bring  their  multitudinous  generations 

Before  His  Throne  of  Grace. 


For  since  his  loving-kindness  is  unending,- 

To  every  tribe  the  same ; 
All  languages  of  earth,  in  praise  ascending, 

Should  laud  His  Holv  Name. 
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The  Writer  said,  "To  speak  by  way 
Of  metaphor,  we  well  may  say, 
A  truth,  however  simply  told. 
Is  alwnys  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Most  wretched  ingrates  should  we  be, 
If,  after  having  bent  the  knee, 
And  lifted  up  the  heart  in  prayer, 
Assured  of  our  Creator's  caTe, 
We  took  his  gifts  with  calm  content; 
As  though  of  course,  in  answer  sent. 
Think  of  the  myriad  myriad  cries, 
From  earth  alone,  that  daily  rise ; 
W^ith  these  should  computation  fail, 
How  must  imagination  quail, 
Considering,  all  this  world  contains 
Is  a  mere  mote  to  what  remains. 
Distributed  through  boundless  space ; 
Comprising  many  a  countless  race, — 
As  reason  naturally  infers 
From  what  one  small  globe  occurs." 


The  Merchant  added,  "Even  in  youth 
We  must  have  learnt  this  solemn  truth 
But  little  merit, — may  be  naught, 
Pertains  to  doing  what  we  ought; 
For  failure  in  one's  duty  brings 
Remorseful  shame,  that  ever  clings 
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To  sense  of  guilt,  wellnigh  as  strong 
As  that  which  follows  doing  wrong." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Squire,  "the  truly  wise 

Admit  no  real  merit  lies 

In    mere   avoidance   of   the   deeds 

From  which  assured  disgrace  proceeds. 

By  simply  acting  as  we  should, 

We  are  but  negatively  good. 

Since  mere  omission  to  fulfil 

Our  duty,  is  accounted  ill. 

No  credit,  surely,  can  be  claimed 

For  doing  what  we  should  be  blamed 

For  overlooking.     If  indeed 

We  spare  the  criminals  who  plead 

Extenuation,   through  the  stress 

Of  circumstances ;  how  much  less 

Would  any  fairly-balanced  soul 

Pretend  from  innate  self-control 

Proceeded  the  directing  force 

Determining  his  righteous  course. 

Nay,  would  not  all  true  hearts  reply, 

Such  power  is  granted  from  on  High  ?" 


The  Merchant  and  the  Writer,  both, 
Admitted  they  were  truly  loath 
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To  leave   betimes  the   following  day ; 
But   gladly  would  prolong  their  stay, 
If  work,  in  which  they  were  allied 
With  others,  could  be  set  aside. 
But  since  they  recognised  that  all 
Should  first  consider  duty's  call, 
They  must  depa'rt  without  delay ; 
In  hope  that  at  no  distant  day 
Companionship  might  be  renewed; 
And  not  so  quickly  to  conclude. 


The  time  for  rest  had  come ;  so  when 
They  sang  the  hymn,  bequeathed  by  Ken, 
Expressing  gratitude   for  light 
And  craving  guardianship  by  night; 
With  warm  farewells  they  all  withdrew. 
And  round  The  Grange  soft  silence  grew. 
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